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4 CAREFUL OPINION. 


Which Rally: Substautiates, the Good 

Qiuilities of ‘the ‘Tmiproved La 

. Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser. 

Somé time in November, 1877, we 
shipped one of the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dressers”. to 
Alfred Saunders Esq., -of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, In answer, to an order 
from Mr. Saunders for emery wheels we 


“ wrote to him a year later and in the. let: 


ter asked him with what success he’ had 
met in the use of the. machine. The 
following is his answer, just received : 
Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of Nov, 13th, 
duly reached me by San Francisco mail last 
month. I now enclose bank draft for £43 8s. 
which will cover price of wheels and freight 
to San Francisco. Please lose no time in 
sending on‘wheels as we shall be quite out 
and have to use the small worn wheels over 
again. Send the two ,dozen facing wheels 
one inch wide and the two dozen furrowing 
wheels three-quarters of an inch wide. 

So you say IT have never yet written you 
about the machine, and if you expect me to 
write a letter for publication I feel that I 


have hardly yet had sufficient experient to: 


justify mein doing so.. I shall first say that 
although I have had forty years active ex- 
perience in flour mills, I have for some years 
past retired from business, and what I know 
of the machine: is: from watching it in my 
son’s mill; but as a.close and interested ob- 
server or looker on, I perhaps see as much of 
the game as any one else. 

When I ordered the machine I did not 
know that its use would lead to such a revo- 
lution ‘in milling a8 it does ‘and would imply 
80 many other changes. The immediate ef- 
fect of the machine was to improve the qual- 
ity of-the flour, and as soon as we were quite 
satisfied on that point we determined to 
adopt it at any cost and have consequently 
been plodding along making experiments in 
its use during the last.year. It soon reduced 
the quantity we could grind on each pair of 
four feet buhrs from eight to five bushels an 
hour. This we knew was the fault. of our 
furrowing—one inch furrows and one and -@ 
quarter inch lands—and as we widened the 
furrows' the speed ‘improved’ but it was not 
until we had faced down our stones and re- 
furrowed them with inch furrows and five- 
eighths inch lands that we nearly recovered 
our old speed. So far as I can see this in- 
ctease of furrows would be necessary for any 
stones that were to work with smooth, un- 
cracked. faces, and I will venture to suggest 
that you would save your customers time and 
trouble if you were to adopt a more dogmat- 
ical teaching on this subject. With that ar- 
rangement to start with it would be easy to 
give a very sharp, open stone an eighth of an 
inch more land and less furrow or to. reverse 
the process with a very close stone. With 
your new machine judicious furrowing is of 
more consequence than with any other sys- 
tem I have seen and that is saying a great 
deal, as it is of great consequence with all 
systems, » As grinding with smooth instead 
of cracked. surfaces will always imply an in- 
crease in the number of furrows I am sure 
you would confer a great benefit on your cus- 
tomers and on the readers of the NoRTH- 
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WESTERN-DELEER-if-you-were unhesitatingly 
to recommend that change to be made at 
ence, especially if you would at the same 
time point out how much mischief is done by 
the too common practice of having too 
many furrows in’ one direction fi. e., 
parallel with each other] ‘causing’ the 
leading’ furrows to have too little draft 
and the, short. ones far-too much, , The 
latter are very, destructive to good grind- 
ing, as they do not pass over each other in 
the direction to grind, but push out unfin- 
ished particles without grinding. Instead 
of the ten quarters so often seen in a four 
feet stone, there should be twenty, and to 
prevent the eye being cut up too much, every 
other master furrow should be stopped at 
about fourteen inches from the skirt, the 
master furrows being four inches behind the 
center—i. e., having four inches of draft. 
By this system every furrow will do its share 
of grinding and forwarding, and you may 
have deeper furrows without the danger of 
throwing out grits, though Iam no advocate 
of very deep furrows, 

One great advantage of your machine is 
that by its use a stone can be refaced or a 
new stone put to work without any delay or 
bad grinding ‘with sharp, gritty surfaces, as 
the emery wheel will. make it as smooth as an 
old stone and fit for good work immediately 
after it starts. At the time your machine ar- 
rived, we had a very excellent stone dresser; 
ee we found it’ necessaty~ to put the ma- 
whine in the hands of an intelligent man 
who ‘was not a stone dresser, but 
who came to the work without prejudice. 
He easily dresses two pairs of stones a day, 
staffing them twice and freshening every 
furrow. 

We still grind a little less on each stone 
than we did witha thoroughly well-cracked 
stone, and we think it desirable to take the 
stones up rather more frequently; but 
against these disadvantages, which may be 
our own fault, we'find that we can make bet- 
ter flour and so few sharps that we have 
discontinued the use of the middlings puri- 
fier altogether; the stones require to be 
kept up for dressing a much shorter time; 
new stones can at once be put in as good 
order as old ones; ‘and we are not dependent 
on a skilled stone dresser or a first rate hand 
to draw out and temper the mill bills. 

Such, gentlemen, is the result of our first 
‘year’s ¢xperience with’ your machine) and I 
trust that a longer acquaintance with it will 
not lower our opinion of it. I received a let- 
ter from your agent at Victoriaa few weeks 
ago, asking my opinion of the machine, and 
I replied to him much as I have replied to 
you. Yours truly, 

ALFRED SAUNDERS, 

Christchurch, Jan. 8; 1879. 

In writing to Mr. Saunders, we ‘did 
not expect him to send us an answer 
for publication except as he pleased to 
do'so, and our thanks are due to him 
for the very complete ‘and impartial 
manner in which he has detailed his 
experience in the use of our machine. 
It was with some misgivings ‘that we 
shipped him the machine, as after tak- 
ing his monéy we felt bound to’ make 
the machine give him’ satisfaction, ‘and 
knew that’ while ‘if’ it were’ properly 
handled it’ would certainly meet his 





expectations, thuch depended upon the 


man to whose lot it would fall to oper- 





ate it. But the result as detailed in the 
above letter justifies the claims we 
have made for the machine. There is 
one remarkable thing about Mr. Saun- 
ders’ letter,.and.that is that it shows, 
step by step the same points in the use 
of the machine, the same seeming diffi- 
culties to be overcome, the same means 
used to remedy. these seeming difficul- 
ties, and the same good results which 
come from its continued use which we 
have found during our four year’s ac- 
quaintance with and work in selling it. 
While we have many times answered 
the objections singly and so successfully 
that they are now never raised against 
the machine, and have repeatedly pub- 
lished the strongest testimonials in its 
favor, we have never yet received a 
letter which so concisely summarized 
the matter, and which, while bearing 
ample evidence of the genuine merits 
of the machine, showed so plainly the 
mistakes into which those using the 
machine were likely to fall. We have 
always advocated the use of the emery 
wheel mill stone dresser because we 
believed: the theory of granulation by 
means of smooth surfaces to be the 
only correct one. We have aimed first 
to establish the theory, knowing that if 
we were successful our reward would 
follow. And we have been so success- 
ful that the use of smooth surfaces is 
now well nigh universal in the best mills 
in this country. And wherever we 
have sold a machine to a man who thor- 
oughly understood the principles upon 
which it was based, the experience of 
the user has been fully as satisfactory as 
that of Mr. Saunders so plainly set 
forth in-his letter. Among the special 
advantages of our machine, and which 
we have always urged, Mr. Saunders 
strongly emphasizes the following : 

t. That the quality of the flour is 
improved. 

2. That less time is required to dress 
a run of buhrs, consequently they need 
to be kept idle a less time. 

3. That the mill owner is less depen- 
dent upon skilled stone dressers, any 
intelligent man being competent to take 
the machine and do better work with it, 
provided he comes to it, as Mr. Saun- 
ders says, without prejudice, than the 
most skilled workman can possibly do 
with the pick. And also that it is not 
necessary to incur a heavy bill to pro- 
cure the services of a first class pick 
dresser. 

4. That an old stone can be refaced, 
or a new one fitted for work so that it 
will do good work from the start. 

We believe it has always proved the 
the case where our machine has been 
used, that the quality of the flour has 








been improved, though often, as in Mr. 
Saunders’ case, at the expense of the 
speed of grinding until the correct pro- 
portion of face surface to furrow sur- 
face was attained. We also know that 
it has invariably proved true that a new 
stone can be started by its use without 
any of the delays and poor grinding at 
first incident to hand work. 

But by far the most interesting por- 
tion of the letter is that relating to the 
change in the plan of furrowing, the re- 
sults attained being stfictly in accord 
with the principle of proportioning the 
the face surface to the work to be done, 
which is the only correct one. It will 
be noticed that at first after dressing the 
face up smooth and solid with the emery 
wheel, the grinding speed was reduced, 
owing to the excess of face surface. 
This invariably happens, but is easily 
remedied as it was remedied by 
Mr. Saunders, viz: by widening the 
furrows, or by putting in new 
ones. To use smooth surfaces to 
the best advantage, there must be a 
much larger amount of furrow surface 
than where cracking is resorted to, and 
it is better in all cases to provide the 
extra amount of furrow surface required 
by putting in extra furrows than by 
widening those already in. When the 
miller has, by experiment, found the 
right proportion of face surface to fur- 
row surface, it may be best for him to 
reface his buhrs and put in a dress 
entirely new, so as to have the correct 
proportion maintained in all parts of 
the buhr from the eye to the skirt, but, 
as we have often explained, the same 
result may in. many cases be attained 
by putting in extra furrows, The point 
to which. Mr. Saunders calls especial 
attention, i. e.: the bad effect of having 
too many furrows running in one direc- 
tion as in the old 10/4 dress, is well 
taken, but does not apply in this coun- 
try where there is probably ‘not one 
stone in a thousand having that dress. 
The common practice here is to make 
more quarters with not to exceed three 
and in many cases only two furrows to 
the quarter. 

There is one thing at which the mill- 
ers in this country may be surprised, 
and that is how Mr. Saunders with so 
small a proportion of face surface man- 
ages to make so few middlings. _ It is, 
however, probably owing to the softness 
of the wheat, soft wheat requiring much 
less face surface than hard wheat: for 
the same degree of granulation, The 
fact only bears out the assertion we 
have so often made: that. smooth sur- 
faces are just as beneficial to the old 
system of grinding as to the new. The 
experience of Mr. Saunders is worthy 
of the careful attention of our readers 
in the winter wheat states who have not 
yet adopted the new process, as it. will 
show them that it is possible under, the 
old system of close grinding to make a 
better quality of flour by smooth sur- 
faces than by using the pick, 
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Notice to Mill Owners. 


Mill Stone Drivers and Bails— 
WE Sergeant, Minneapolis...................-- 
Craik Turbine Mfg Co, La Crosse.... .... pannetai 


Mill St 





Parties wishing information ding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Notice to Our Readers. . 

The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relating tc milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, ¢tc., and 
alwaye pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOFPIN & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Our Club List. 

In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers. 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 





Regular Price. Club Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 
Scientific American......-... $6.20. $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50, 3.50. 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00. 8.25. 
The Mill Stone (monthly).... 4.00. 8.00. 





An infringement. 


It having been called to our attention that certain 
parties, in Michigan, and other places, are building and 
exposing for sale certain mill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS, which they call 
“CORUNDUM WHEELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones, except they be 
used on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) are an INFRINGEMENT on the 
patents under which said Improved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and sold, 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published, It isa 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers. millwrights, 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NoRTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower qaver ding to the circulation than those of 
any other milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
LA Crorse, Wis. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Note.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which the advertisements do 
not appear. ° 
Belting— 

When, Mreierd B Oo... 2.2.5. ccccceqsccccsense 

John James & Co. 2.2.22... ese ccc ccc ccccees 

UN EOD, «<- shes Cone Sie ean yoeccephese guns 
Books— 

Henry Carey Baird & Co, Philadelphia........... 

F. Keppy, Bridgeport, Conn...................-- 
Boiler Compound— 

ES donc n dae scceskisernnchaswoanes 108 
Bolting Cloth— 

Thos. Bradford & Co 








C K Bullock, Philadelphia.... .............----- 108 
Samuel Carey, New York...... .....2.--..-ce00- 108 
110 


BF AIR a 6 os winits o « wainin'n oo dgeiddodicses 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis............ op 
Howes, Babeock & Co, Silver Creek, N Y 
John James & Co, La Crosse ........... 94 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis........ ..........-- 

Bolting Reels— 

C BSiater & Co, Blanchester, O....... .......... 

Bran Dusters— 

Stephen Hughes & Co, Hamilton, O...... ......- 
Geo Oliver, Rochester, N Y.............2.2--.00- 
Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y..............--.- 

Brush Machines— 

Barnard & Leas Mf'g Co. Moline................. 
Howes, Babcock & Co. ........--..--ccsceesceees 






NE ive odgxnciccce? congesspabesnte 109 
Coil Springs for Mill Spindles— 
SOM A. TERROR. dinin ond dich <b j905000 vsorcordocee 108 


Corundum Tool— 
PEE SIM, DORNER, OO. 5. sd ccccncccoccccqconcens 
Diamond Buhr Dressers— 
Benton Buhr Dresser Co, La Crosse.............- 
SE I neato ch ocan cb epheresetnn oben 
Thos McFeely, Union City, Ind................. 


Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer— 
F Thornely, La Crosse.......... -.ceccceserecces 


Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser— 


Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean.................-.-0- 111 
Engines, Boilers, etc.— 
MEE SOG co wccdélhocnds ovccs chbuscescabud 112 


Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind........... 


Feed Water Heater— 
Stillwell & Bierce Mf'g company, Dayton......... 
Flour Packers— 
Barnard & Leas, Moline, Ill..............----- as aan 


Iron and Porcelain Rollers, Middlings Crush- 


Millwrights—_ 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis...............--- 
James Oraik 

Miscellaneous— 

John R Barret & on Chicago........ besbuadcephle 
A A Freeman & 


eee eee ere rere 


Portable Milis— 
SOs MONE TE CI lucnaainabeccscccsecccabcce 
DEON TE, Tas pea Sed insae ce connescease 
Pulleys, a ete.— P 
Sohn’ T Moye Ss GoW. i sc csi cnc ecw di dat ods 
Williams & Orton Mfg Co......... .....2.2e-eeee 
Purifiers— 
Collins & Gathmann, Chicago........... ..---.-- 112 
D Reynolds, Minneapolis. ..... ORCAS Re ARIE Ma a 109 
Reel & Seyler, Cedarville, Ill...... ............-- 109 


Purifying and Rebolting— 
MATAR TMM o seco oes Ue bes eh ls eke teed 109 
Railways— 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.................. 108 
Chicago & Northwestern. ...........-cse.eeceees 108 


PS RNY TN icacs Soencnsbecenescescnes 
Smut and Separating Machines— 

Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co, Moline................. 

PNG; CMM BIG. nied a ceed cdelcdecwicseuds 


Ey ea Weed Som civee voc gb cdswseccoweben 110 

Wi: Den), Wwepeae, Os ios i eck eww ch lnc ted cee 

SIOWER, TOO EE OG. 0 an nics cospsvceceshocses 112 

Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y...........2e-se0s 109 
Special Notices— 

Poe TIO Socios sac codunswhe seve senctonuces 107 

TRAPIE EE MOOR gn. 0 dvsepdad krhan een eeata - 107 





Filer. Stowell & Co. 
Gratiot Brothers. 


S Kamerer...... 107 
Wilmer Kipe.... -- 107 
EE OR ga kinos «. ctsnbuseneodenapiaginnes se 
Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean....................- 107 
Richmond City Mill Works. ...............2-.0e- 107 


Water Wheels— ~ 


Craik Turbine Mf'g company, La Crosse.......... 110 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio............. 108 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis............ ..--..-- 109 
Stilwell & Bierce Mf'g Co, Dayton, Ohio......... 112 
‘Lhompson Iron Works. .............--ssscceceee 112 
PS vendelndiabscsvectnedcvisseesned reee- 109 
Wheat Heaters— 
J W Birdwell, Minneapolis................------ 108 
Gratiot Bros, Platteville, Wis.... .............--- 109 
Re is scat ccksireeses spubeesseb ous 109 
Wire Rope Transmission— 
Williams & Orton Mfg Co. .......-- - 22. eeeeree 








Mr. EMERSON informs us that the 
price of his new book, to which we re- 
ferred in our last issue, is $1.50. 








WE publish this week an interesting 
little letter from Saginaw, Mich., regard- 
ing the wheat raising and milling in- 
terests in that section. 








M. A. Myers, one of our Pennsyl- 
vania subscribers, in renewing his sub- 
scription for 1879, says: 

“T am well pleased with your paper, and 
think no miller can afford to be without it.” 


Our German editor accuses Der 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Mueller of de- 
liberately appropriating our milling 
news items without giving credit and 
hiding them under a cover of bad Ger- 
man to escape detection. 














CHISHOLM Bros. and Jonathan Mills, 
appear to have formed a partnership in 
which Jonathan furnishes the ideas, 
poetry, gas, etc. while the boys put 
in the stamps. In dividing the pros- 
pective profits Jonathan will take the 
curses and the boys pay the creditors. 








Tue card of Mr. D. L. Braucher, 
manufacturer of the “Little Giant” grain 
scourer and middlings feeder, appears in 
our advertising columns this week. This 
machine is held in high estimation by 
many millers who have used it, and the 


i2 | price is reduced to suit the times. Send 


for a circular and price list. 








THE celebrated Cochrane cases came 


toth inst. The Minneapolis case, vs. 
J. A. Christian & Co., will be submitted 
on the same evidence. Judges; Dillon 
and Treat will decide on the. St. Louis 
cases, and Judges Dillon and Nelson 
will decide on the Minneapolis case. It 
is probable that the cases will be ably 
argued on both sides. Our prayer is 
“God speed the right,” and we hope 
soon to have the pleasure of chronicling 
the defeat of Cochrane & Co. 








THE attention of our readers is es- 
pecially invited to the advertisement 


_lof Messrs. Filer, Stowell & Co., in our 


special notice column, offering for sale 
the steam merchant mill at Peterson, | been 
Minn. This mill is new, having been 
built three years ago this coming sum- 
mer, and is thoroughly modern in its 
equipment. It is, moreover, situated in 
one of the best wheat growing countries 
in the state and on the line of the South- 
ern Minnesota railroad, which is the 
natural outlet for a vast section of the 
richest wheat country in the northwest. 
To any party desiring to purchase prop- 
erty of this kind, the mill will be a good 
bargain, as owing to their other busi- 
ness, the present owners will sell it at 
very reasonable figures. 








Messrs. E. M. Britrs & Co., of Osage, 
Iowa, write us to warn our readers of a 
bogus commission firm in Cincinnati by 
name of Moses, Joseph & Co. who are 
engaged in the laudable effort to swindle 
unsuspecting millers. ‘Their plan is to 
write to the unwary country miller 
asking him for a sample. Upon receipt 
of the sample they write him again say- 
ing that the sample is very satisfactory 
and ordering a carload, strictly like the 
sample, telling the miller to draw on 
them at three or six days sight through 
the Walnut Street bank. This game 
has been worked so often that we 
wonder there are any millers left who 
are green enough to bite at such bait. 
The safe way to do, when an inquiry 
is received from parties who are not 
known to be responsible, is to follow 
Messrs. Britts & Co.’s example in the 
present instance, viz.: to write to some 
of the banks in the city where the com- 
mission man does business for informa- 
tion concerning his responsibility. 








A Substitute for Wire for Binding Grain. 


We have now on our table some sam- 
ples of bands made from a peculiarly 
prepared paper which is said to be a 
perfect substitute for wire in binding 
grain. It is very strong, is claimed to 
be impervious to moisture, and is said to 
cost but one-half as much as wire. If 
all that is claimed for these paper bands 
be true, so far as strength, durability and 
cheapness is concerned, they willdo much 
to settle the vexed wire binder question. 
While there may be methods of getting 
rid of wire so far as the millers are con- 
cerned, it will be better for both them 
and the farmers if the use of wire can 
be dispensed with; but whatever is used 
in its place must be equally handy, 
durable and as cheap or cheaper. The 
best way to remedy the wire binder nui- 








ers, ete.— 

PERE EID 565 o06 sb Dibdbeditbuidevessbacds 112 

Ee TID ow uncoppanchocbaccspadneooeney 1 

eg SO A Eee OP CAL Lae En 2 109 
Mill Dress— 

hic Celinanak popes tscenbovoseusshdey 109 
Mill Furnishers— 

EP Allie & MRWMURG 6s cece cstcceccccsectss Aue 

Thos, Odsoccgncomcsenccscadeccysones 390 


up for final hearing in St. Louis on the 


sance is to keep the wire from getting 


into the threshing machine, or if it can 
be done, as we believe it can, to dis. 
pense with its use altogether. 








A Word About Fultz and Clawson Wheat, 


In the Leffel News for February the 
following letter appears. As it is a 
matter of great importance we readily 
accede to the wish of the author and give 
it a place in our colums: 

Editor Leffel’s News: 

You have an article in your January num- 
ber, from the Prairie Farmer, signed “Iowa” 
in which the writer says the Minnesota flour 
will make from 270 to 280 pounds of bread 
‘to the barrel, while that of Michigan will 
not make more than 240 pounds, and asks, in 
os rise, “can this be true?” It has long 

known that wheat consisting en- 
dake. or almost so, of starch will not make 
nearly so much bread as that containing a 
large proportion of gluten. Itisa well rec- 
ognized fact that Michigan wheat is almost 
entirely composed of starch, and that ac- 
counts forthe smaller amount of bread to 
the barrel of flour. The Fultz wheat now 
being nnn into this section, has little 
or no gluten in it. It is largely grown in the 
Cumberland Valley, Pennsylvania, and has 
been ruinous to the flour trade of the millers, 
The Clawson wheat has also been introduced 
here, and is very popular with farmers on 
account of its prolific yield, but it, like the 
Fultz, is almost if not entirely destitute of 
gluten. The flour lacks strength, and will 
therefore make but a small’ yield of bread, 
and is universally condemned by good bakers, 
not only on that account, but because it will 
not make a large sized loaf in proportion to 
its weight. No miller making a high grade 
of flour dares to buy it at any price. A 
choice grade of flour can not be made of 
either Fultz or Clawson wheat; this is the 
universal testimony of all who have tested 
them. Farmers should avoid sowing them. 
A word in season to the wise is mapa 

HIO, 


The Rights of Inventors. 


No one can call into question the 
moral or legal right to property in ideas 
possessed by the authors. When a man, 
by mental effort, discovers or originates 
some new and valuable idea, he is en- 
titled to the full benefits which may 
accrue therefrom. When an inventor 
has discovered a process or invented a 
machine, he has an exclusive right to it. 
He can, if so disposed, keep his ideas to 
himself. There is no law. which can 
compel him to give the public the knowl- 
edge he has gained, unless he desires to 
do so. Unfortunately for the inventor, 
there is no kind of property, the right 
to which it is so hard to maintain as the 
property in ideas. The discovery once 
made public, it is beyond the inventor's 
power to recall it, and unless protected 
by law, he has no redress. The right to 
property in inventions has always been 
clearly recognized in this country, and 
our patent laws have been liberal to the 
inventor. If the inventor can prove to 
the satisfaction of the patent office that 
he is the real inventor or discoverer of 
the new machine or process, he is en- 
titled to a patent which is held to be 
prima facie evidence of the validity of 
his title and must be disproved before 
such title can be disputed. In returm 
for the protection thus granted the in- 
ventor must make his invention known 
to the public, whose property it be 
comes at the expiration of the time for 
which the patent is granted. The spirit 
of our patent laws is eminently right and 
proper, and so long as the contract be- 
tween the inventor and the public is 
honestly fulfilled by both parties, both 











are alike the gainers. There is no one 
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thing which has contributed more to the 
present advanced position of the indus-. 
trial and mechanical arts in this country 
than our patent system. 

Unhappily the public does not al- 
ways respect the rights of the inventor 
and unscrupulous men claim as their 
own inventions those which are already 
public property. The result is litigation, 
and the blame of the whole thing is 
thrown on the patent system. Just at 
present a strenuous effort is being made 
to radically change our patent laws (the 
bill having already passed the senate) 
the abuses arising under the present sys- 
tem having created much clamor against 
it. We publish in another place an ed- 
itorial from the Scientific American re- 
viewing the senate bill and showing how 
in many instances it is unjust to the in- 
ventor. As we look at it, the evils com- 
plained of are not so much tae fault of 
the law as it now stands as of careless- 
ness in the way the law is carried out. If 
the examinations in the office were thor- 
oughly made at first there would not be 
so many conflicting patents issued. The 
patent office is about the only depart- 
ment that more than pays its expenses 
and there is no faw by which it can use 
any part of the constantly growing fund. 
If congress, instead of opening the way 
for a wholesale infringement of patents, 
would provide means for a more thor- 
ough and careful management of the 
office, much would be done toward ob- 
viating the evil complained of. 

One of the most fruitful causes of 
complaint is the reissue of patents with 
broader claims than the originals. There 
can be no question as to the right of an 
inventor to a reissue when through the 
carelessness or ignorance of his attorney 
he has omitted some part of his specifi- 
cations. But the right to reissue, as in 
the Cochrane patents and in the cele- 
brated drive well cases, has been grossly 
abused and patents issued with much 
broader claims than the originals. These 
reissues, having the same force as the 
originals, have been used by the owners 
as a means of extorting pay for prop- 
erty actually owned by the public. The 
evil consists in the careless administra- 
tion and abuse of the present law and 
the rightful remedy is, not to change the 
law but to provide for a more efficient 
carrying out of its provisions and a 
correction of the abuses. 


We are of the opinion that the changes 
proposed are wrong in principle, and 
we doubt if some of the provisions can 
be sustained in the courts. Anything 
which tends to make opr patent system 
less liberal and which affords any less 
protection to the inventor than he en- 
joys at present will seriously affect our 
industrial advancement. On the other 
hand, any law which will cause the pat- 
ent office to be more efficiently managed 
and will protect the public from the un- 
scrupulous claimant of other men’s in- 
ventions, and the inventor and public 
generally from the average patent at- 
torney, will be a good thing and is much 
to be desired. 








The wheat crop in Virginia and Alabama 
is seriously injured, 





Personal. 

—Mr. C. F. Patterson, of Moline, Ill., one 
of the employes of the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Company, is in the city start- 
ing one of their Victor smutters of mam- 
moth proportions in the elevator. 


—Mr. S. Kamerer, of Green Lake, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., formerly owner of mill- 
ing property in Fountain City, Wis., called 
on us a few minutes the other day on his 
way to Fountain City, where he is going to 
look after his business interests. 


—Mr. C. A. Read, of the Cream City Iron 
Works, held down our cushioned arm chair 
fora few minutes Tuesday afternoon. He 
complimented us on the elegance of our sur- 
roundings, expressed his appreciation of the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER in a peculiarly grat- 
ifying manner, and left us after first exact- 
ing a promise that we would call at the office 
of Filer, Stowell & Co., on our next visit to 
the Cream City. 


—Our sanctum was irradiated during the 
better part of Wednesday last by the genial 
presence of J. Silas Leas, who came back 
here to finish his visit with the NoRTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER, and put himself straight on 
the record. There isn’t a better-hearted, 
more whole-souled man any where, and we 
are always delighted to hear his elastic step on 
our marble staircase and to receive his cheery 
greeting. He is one of that class of men of 
whom it has been well said that to know 
them is in itself a liberal education. 


—We were most agreeably surprised a day 
or two since when that grim old philosopher, 
8. C. Barton, of Winnebago City, (notwith- 
standing his residence, Mr. B. does not claim 
to be chief of the Winnebagos, ) walked bold- 
ly into our august presence, and seating him- 
self at our editorial elbow, began detailing 
his varied experiences since his last ride 
down the mahogany hand rail. As we have 
remarked, Barton is a philosopher, and hav- 
ing just that day entered upon the sixty-sec- 
ond year of his mundane existence, he justly 
prided himself on his having successfully re- 
sisted for so long a time the assaults of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. Being tem- 
perate in all things, Barton is hale and 
hearty and looks younger by five years than 
when we last saw him. We expect that he 
will welcome the year 1900, not a whit older 
in body or spirit than he is to-day. 








Milling in Saginaw County, Mich. 


To the Editors: 

Probably no county in Michigan has made 
such advance in wheat raising in the last few 
yearsas Saginaw. Five years ago a com- 
paratively unbroken forest devoted almost 
exclusively to the operations of lumbermen, 
with whom the idea of profit from agricul- 
tural pursuits was met with derision; to-day 
many of the capitalists are engaged in this 
pursuit and prove beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the amount of wheat and other 
farm produce raised by them adds very 
materially to the profit of their lumbering 
operations. Many of them raise from 500 
to 1,000 bushels of wheat, which when floured 
yields them a sufficient supply of that com- 
modity to furnish their respective camps. 
Others beside the capitalists have discovered 
that this country is adapted to this pursuit, 
and to-day one can ride for miles through 
beautiful farming lands interspersed with 
patches of forest of greater or less extent 
which as the timber is cleared from them 
are turned into farms whose yield is un- 
surpassed in the state. 

East Saginaw boasts of the largest mer- 
chant mill in the state, viz: the Mayflower. 
This isa 7 run mill with a capacity of 100 
barrels of flour per day and is fitted through- 
out with the latest improvements. In con- 
nection with it is an elevator with a storage 
capacity of 160,000 bushels of grain. The 
shipments from this elevator last season 
amounted to something over 200,000 bushels 
of wheat, The flour manufactured by the 


Mayflower mills is unsurpassed in quality 
and a large portion of it finds a ready market 
in the East. Both the mill and the elevator 
are owned by Jesse Hoyt, Esq. A custom 
mill is in course of erection in the same city 
to be devoted exclusively to custom work 
and is being furnished with all the latest 
improvements by Messrs. Noye & Son. 
Saginaw city has for its share two flour 
mills. One a three run merchant mill oper- 
ated by Mr. J. F. Brand, who proves by the 
amount of business done that he is making a 
success of the business. The capacity of this 
mill is 50 barrels per day, all of which is 
placed in these two cities and the adjoining 
villages. The other, a two run custom mill, 
is liberally patronized by farmers and Mr. 
Johnson, the proprietor, reports business good 
with a prospect of necessity for increased 
capacity. Items of interest at this time of 
year are a little scarce, but will try in our 
next to find something of interest. 
Novice. 
Saginaw City, Mich, Feb. 10, 1879. 





Waupaca, Wis., Items. 


To the Editors: 

Mr. A. M. Hobbs, traveling salesman for 
the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., is in 
the city. 

Large quantities of potatoes are being 
shipped to Chicago and Milwaukee from 
Waupaca. This city affords a fine location 
for a starch factory: Potatoes of the finest 
quality are raised in this vicinity and can be 
purchased at a nominal figure. Everything 
is cheap and such an establishment, carried 
on by the right party, could be made to pay 
well. Shipping facilities are good, with a 
chance for a branch of the Chicago and 
Northwestern road to be built from Fond du 
Lac to this point. . 

On Monday, rain commenced to fall and 
before night nearly all of the eight inches 
of snow of the previous week had vanished. 
The loss was not great as the snow was so 
light it made but poor sleighing. Tuesday 
morning the weather had changed and fully 
four inches of damp, heavy snow lay on the 
ground. The wind was strong and a regular 
ancient (as we have come to call it) snow 
storm has been progressing the entire day. 
This has been the heavest snow fall that has 
taken place in this vicinity for two years, 
There is no mistake, we will evidently have 
some eleighing. 

While speaking of manufacturing facili- 
ties, I might mention that a golden oppor- 
tunity is open for the erection of a pulp-mill. 
Pine and poplar wood are found in unlimited 
quantities within a few miles of this city; a 
fine water power, nearly in the heart of the 
city, could undoubtedly be secured at a low 
figure for such an enterprise. At the Apple- 
ton mills they use wood cut not far from this 
place, and have to ship it by rail. Poplar 
and pine could be delivered here at but a 
little more than half the price the Appleton 
mills are paying. If everything except wood, 
and that at half the price, can be. furnished 
here at what it can at Appleton, why can’t a 
pulp mill prosper at Waupaca ? 

Some people object to the use of the words 
this ere and that ’air, but using the latter 
word with reference to cars, is it incorrect to 
say, “See that air brake?” I. P. L. 

Waupaca, Wis., Feb. 11. 


The English Grain Market. 


The Mark Lane Hzpress says: “Little plow- 
ing or spring sowing has been done up to 
the present time. Dry weather is required 
to bring the land in working order. The de- 
liveries of home grown grain at country 
markets have been considerable, but the con- 
dition of English wheat is unsatisfactory. 
There were only limited supplies of dry mill- 
ing corn which maintained low rates. Inac- 
tivity in nearly every branch of trade con- 
tinues, and the imports have been light, but 
the scarcity of money, the entire want of 
speculation, and the distrust occasiened by 
numerous failures, have reduced the British 
corn trade to a dead level. Russian wheat 








has arrived by way of Revel. St, Petersburg 


and Cronstadt are still icebound. The first 
shipments from San Francisco have also 
arrived. The American visible supply con- 
tinues unprecedentedly large. The quantity 
in view at the principal grain centers on the 
first of February was 20,375,000 bushels. In 
the face of such large supplies business has 

during the week. Buyers held aloof 
in hopes of obtaining greater concessions 
from sellers. Prices are weak and unchanged. 
The check to supplies caused by the closing 
of the sound has caused oats to rally six 
pence to a shilling per quarter. Maize to 
arrive has eased slightly. Corn is not pur- 
chasable on lower terms. All other cereals 
moved off slowly at nominally late rates with 
small arrivals at ports of call. During the 
week, floating trade for wheat was firm; all 
positions occasionally advanced three pence 
to six pence per quarter. Maize and barley 
are in limited supply and prices are main- 
tained. Sales of English wheat during last 
week were 63,738 quarters. Imports into the 
United Kingdom for the week ending Febru- 
ary 1st, were 708.799 hundred weight of 
wheat, and 10,874 hundred weight of flour.” 





Burning of an Irish Mill. 


On Saturday evening, the 18th inst., the 
flour mills at Mount Argus, Ireland, the 
property of Mr. James Whelan, of Thomas 
Street, were, with the exception of some out- 
offices, totally destroyed by fire. The build- 
ing, which stood in a field a short distance 
off the Kimmage road, was four stories in 
height, and had a frontage extending 120 
feet in length. The origin of the fire, which 
afterwards proved so disastrous in its result, 
is not at present known; and the fire itself 
was not perceived till a workman named 
Monahan, happening at half-past four o’clock 
in the afternoon, to have been passing 
through the top stories, where the sieve-room 
was situated, found on opening the door 
that compartment full of fiames. The wood- 
work and floori and machinery were 
rapidly blazing, and the fire, which had 
evidently been for some time previous to its 
discovery fiercely burning, was spreading to 
the adjoining rooms. The fire continued to 
burn slowly during the greater part of Sun- 
day, and till a late hour in the afternoon 
some parts of the building were still not 
wholly extingnished. Roughly estimated, 
the damage done is supposed to be about 
£9,000, but it is expected that the insurance 
money will cever more than half of the loss 
sustained.—-Corn Trade Journal, Jan. 27th. 


A Fine Mill at Jordan, Minn., Burned. 





Jordan, Feb. 8: About six o’clock this 
morning Frank Nicolin’s mill, at this place, 
was discovered to be on fire from some un- 
known cause. The fire was first discovered 
near the roof and close to the flour chest. 
Every effort was made to save the mill but it 
was found impossible. As soon as the fire 
reached the flour chest it followed it to the 
lower floors, and prevented saving anything 
but 100 barrels of flour. The mill contained 
about 30,000 bushels of wheat, which was 
fully insured. The mill was also insured for 
$40,000. There was no insurance on the en- 

ine and boiler, which were saved uninjured. 

he mill was five stories in height, built of 
stone, with eight run of stone. The build- 
ing and machinery were valued at $50,000. 
The insurance was as follows: Underwriters, 
N. Y., $7,500; Home, N. Y., $5,000; St. 
Paul Fire and Marine $2,500; Hartford $2,500; 
Springfield $2,500; American Central, St. 
Louis, $2,500; German American $2,500. 
There were at the time three cars of flour 
and two empty cars standing in front of the 
mill, which were moved away and saved. 
The estimated damage is $70,000. This loss 
will not only be felt by Mr. Nicolin, but by 
the whole community tributary to Jordan. 
It throws about twenty-five men out of em- 
ployment that are depending on day labor for 
support.— Pioneer Press Special, 





His Dream. 


A fable for the use of Jeremy Diddlers. 
Two friends lived close to each other, one of 
whom was in a state of constant impecunios- 
ity. The latter got up in the middle of the 
night and rushed breathless into the house 
and bedroom of his more fortunate neighbor. 

“TI have had an awful dream!” he said. “I 
fancied you were ruined and reduced to the 
last degree of want. I arose from bed under 
the impression of this nightmare and ran to 
my desk to get some money to take to you.” 

“How good of you!” said the friend.” 

“Yes,” said the dreamer, “and you can 
imagine my annoyance on finding that I had 
not a sou in my drawer. It was completely 
empty. By the by, do you happen to have 
fifty louis in the house?” 


A paper called the Protectioniats has been 
started in the city of Mexico to combat free 





trade arguments, 
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"Social Economy. 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces, 





The true index to the prosperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrument of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. 








The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home in.tead of being held 
by foreign capitalists and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest. 








True Liberty Found in Man’s Power to 
Determine the Conditions of his Asso- 
ciation With His Fellow Men. 


To the Editors: 

Keep your eyes on France—the greatest 
country in the world, a friend of mine said 
to-day. She has just closed the revolution 
of 1789 and she has found true liberty— 

. the liberty to determine the conditions upon 
which each Frenchman shall exchange ser- 
vices, commodities and ideas with his fellow 
Frenchman. Association being the first, 
greatest and permanent need of man, all 
liberty is found in the power to do it, and 
there is no liberty without it. no matter 
what the pretentions of the government. 
Ours is a hydra-headed despotism of money 
and credit mongers seeking to gain their own 
ends at all hazards. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 





What the Sales of the Four Per Cents 
Mean. 
To the Editors; 

I have had alively interest in your wel- 
fare personally, as well as for the cause you 
espouse. It is ene not hitherto very 
popular, and never will be with bankers and 
bondholders generally; but with the masses, 
when they begin to see the cause of their 
misfortunes, I think it will in the near future 
sweep over this country like a prairie fire. 
“Specie resumption” is a sham that always 
means low prices forall kinds of products and 
dead business. I see much ado is made over 
the fact, that Sherman has sold eighty 
millions of 4 per cent bonds since. January 
ist., as though that were a sign of pros- 
perity. The mercury in the thermometer 
indicates the temperature no more surely than 
the sales of these bonds indicate that busi- 
ness is dead and capital finding no better 
opening for profit hides away in 4 per cent 
bonds, to consume the substance of the peo- 
ple and starve all those who depend on 


labor for their daily bread. 
D. L. B. 


———, J; Seni’ 27 








The Minor Moralities of Trade. 


There has been a good deal of preaching of 
late about commercial morality, and it is to 
be hoped that it has not been wholly without 
good effect in impressing business men with 
the importance and benefits of conducting 
their dealings on the principles of honor and 
integrity, Most of this excellent talk has 
related especially to the payment of honest 
debts and the maintenance of an unsullied 
business credit. Far be it from us to inti- 
mate that we do not consider this the first 
and greatest of business virtues; but it is not 
the sum of all the virtues. nor will it alone 
win for a business man that honorable repu- 
tation for fair dealing which every. self- 
respecting and ambitious merchant should 
desire and strive for, whether the amount of 
his business in a year be counted by hund- 
reds or by millions, There are many men 
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they owe no man anything who have earned 
and often justly merit a reputation for utter 
dishonesty which will follow them to the 
grave. There are many others who, though 
bankrupt in fortune and handicapped for life 
by judgments they can never hope to satisfy, 
enjoy the confidence and esteem of all with 
whom they have had business relations, and 
who in their poverty and unsuccess are men 
whom everybody trusts and whose reputa- 
tions for honesty nothing can shake. For 
this reason we say that all of business moral- 
ity is not summed up in the prompt payment 
of one’s debts. There are a thousand things 
which go to make or ruin a man’s business 
character and reputation which might be in- 
cluded in what, at the head of this article, 
we have called the minor moralities of trade. 
The merchant or manufacturer who disre- 
gards these is no more entitled to recognition 
as aman of honor or integrity than is the 
fraudulent bankrupt who fails in the hope of 
increasing his capital. 

The small manufacturer or tradesman is 
always subject to temptations of a peculiar 
kind, especially in times like these when one 
must plan and contrive how to live and 
“make both ends meet.” His trade is small 
and it is difficult to extend it; his margins of 
profit are so narrow that he is often uncer- 
tain whether any profit remains after expen- 
ses are charged, and he is frequently forced 
to meet the competition of stronger men 
who shape their business policy so as to ruin 
all rivals if possible. On the other hand, he 
has seen more prosperous times and has _per- 
haps acquired tastes and habits which it 
costs an effort to deny or restrain. Perhaps 
he has an expensive family, or lives on a 
scale which costs him more than he can af- 
ford, but which he cannot contract without 
making a humiliating confession of poverty 
which he fears might render his creditors 
suspicious. Perhaps he is merely ambitious 
of acquiring wealth rapidly. In either case 
he is apt to grow restive under the restraints 
of the business methods which he was con- 
tent to follow when trade was better and 
profits larger. He is tempted to take advan- 
tage of every expedient by which he can 
make his profits large and the volume of his 
sales greater. How he does this, if he does 
it at all, depends of course upon circum- 
stances. If a manufacturer, he may seek to 
hide inferior materials and workmanship un- 
der a superficial excellence of finish which 
will deceive the buyer; if a tradesman, he 
may seek certain goods for his stock because 
he can sell them at a better profit than he 
can those honestly made of good materials. 
He may gain a brief advantage by these or 
other dishonest expedients, but he cannot 
fail to reap.his.reward in unexpected ways. 
He may think his tricks successful, but long 
before he knows it his customers have 
learned to suspect his honesty. He may not 
fail nor suffer an apparent loss of patronage, 
but it is quite certain that he will have 
gained nothing in the long run, and that 
what he adds immediately to his wealth by 
violations of the small moralities of trade, he 
borrows from the future at a rate of interest 
which would frighten him if he knew how 
large it really is. 


Untruthfulness, a neglect of engagements 
and a forgetfulness of promises are very com- 
mon sins against business morality, and many 
men are guilty of these who would promptly 
and indignantly resent the charge that they 
were not to be believed. We might cite ex- 
amples without end, but the principle is the 
same in every case and we should only waste 
space. We simply wish to impress upon the 
mind of the reader the plain fact that the 
honesty which is proverbially the best policy 
is not merely the kind of honesty that the 
law demands and that keeps a man out of 
the hands of the sheriff or the police. The 
honest tradesman or mechanic should value 
his honor in small things as well as in great. 
He cannot afford to lose his reputation for 
fair dealing and veracity, and this is never so 
true as when he thinks he cannot afford to be 
strictly honest. At such times the public 
can Jeast afford to deal with a man who can- 
not be depended upon. 

The mechanic or tradesman who has a due 
regard for the moralities of trade, small as 
well as great, will be governed in all his busi- 
ness dealings by certain well defined rules. 
He will, of course, keep his credit good. A 
men who is honestly unable to pay his debts, 
often enjoys a better credit than many an- 
other who can pay, but is regarded as a diffi- 
cult man to collect from. An honest inten- 
tion, with perfect frankness and sincerity of 
statement, will often do much to secure a 
man business friends and make it a pleasure 
for others to help him when he needs it. He 
will make no promises which he does not feel 
sure he can keep, and when made he will 
keep them promptly and cheerfully, at any 
cost of personal inconvenience. He will not 
misrepresent anything he sells or does. He 
may be mistaken, but he will never descend 
to the meanness of deception. In short, he 
will prove himself in everything a man of his 





who pay their debts promptly and boast that 


word, and when he honestly seeks to merit 





as well as enjoy a reputation for truthfulness 
and honesty, he is not likely to make any 
serious mistakes nor to follow a wrong policy. 
Others less scrupulously honest and with lit- 
tle regard for the small moralities of busi- 
ness, may prosper more than he for a time, 
but he will outlast them in the esteem and 
respect of all good men. Many a great mer- 
chant, beginning life without capital, has 
owed his success and wealth to his well- 
known habits of business integrity. It does 
not follow, of course, that every man of 
strict and known honesty will succeed in life 
and gain wealth. Such aman may even be 
a bankrupt and find himself in old age with- 
out a dollar in the world, but he will not 
lack friends, and he will have no occasion to 
mourn a misspent or wasted life if he can 
write upon the last page of his unbalanced 
account book or upon the closed doors of his 
factory or store, “Honor alone remains.”— 
tron Age. 








Our Foreign Trade. 


The commerce of the United States last 
year was $1,000,090,000; this does not in- 
clude specie: of this the imports were $23,- 
000,000, the exports $27,000,000. 

These figures show an increase of exports 
over 1877 of over $90,000,000, the imports 
have decreased $15,000,000. In fact the ex- 
ports have increased steadily since 1872, 
when they-were $428,000.000; in that year 
the imports were $610,000,000; since 1872 
the value of imports has greatly decreased 
and of exports increased; the exports are 
now $207,000,000 in excess of the imports, or 
about 60 per cent. 

The causes of the increase in exports are: 
The dullness of our home markets, which 
compels our manufacturers to look elsewhere 
for trade; the poverty of our people com- 
pelling them to decrease consumption; the 
steady appreciation of our currency; the re- 
duction of the wages of labor; the general 
prostration of industry; these causes have 
forced products out of the country which 
during more prosperous times would be con- 
sumed in it; we seem to be competing with 
Europe in some articles of manufacture; it 
is not a healthy competition; we realize 
more than half less on what we sell abroad 
than we would if we sold them at home at 
former prices; at the same time, we would 
re giving employment to labor that is now 
idle. 

The goods we are most exporting are 
breadstuffs, to the amount of 182 millions; 
cotton, to the amount of 180 millions; pro- 
visions, to the amount of 123 millions; then 
come coal oil, tobacco, iron and steel; last 
year we also exported from two to five mil- 
lions of dollars worth, each, of copper, coal, 
live animals and agricultural implements. 

Our annual yield of petroleum is about 550 
millions of gallons; half of it goes out of the 
country—to Great Britain, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Italy, East Indies, Spain and Austria; 
since 1873 we are not getting nearly half the 
amount in value for our petroleum that we 
did previously. 

The imports which have decreased are 
manufactures of silk, cotton and flax; also 
those of iron, steel, India rubber goods, tea, 
clocks and watches. The hard times have 
caused the decrease in these articles, and 
have compelled the export of them on our 


part. 

The whole foreign commerce of the United 
States, both imports and exports, is only 
about one-sixteenth of the traffic of our rail- 
roads alone; it bears but a very small propor- 
tion, indeed, to the entire inland commerce 
of the country. The proportion of manu- 
factured articles to raw materials exported is 
from 9 to 12 per cent. This year itis at its 
lowest per centage. 

Great Britain takes the largest proportion 
of our exports. For the year ending June 30, 
1878, she took 395 millions of dollars worth, 
or one-half the entire amount; France comes 
next with 58 millions; then Germany with 
54 millions.—National Board of Trade. 








The Benefits of Protection. 


The advocates of a protective tariff will 
find a strong illustration of the advantages to 
American industry of prohibitive duties, in 
the claims set forth at a recent important 
convention of pottery manufacturers held in 
Trenton, N. J. It appears that pottery as a 
distinct and important industry was not 
known in this country twenty-five years ago. 
Such potteries as existed turned out but the 
poorest quality of wares in comparatively 
small quantities. At that time the duty on 
nearly all crockery was but 20 per cent. In 
1861 it was raised 25 per cent., the immediate 
effect of which slight protection was to great- 
ly iucrease the quantity and improve the 
quality of our home made pottery. but when 
afterward the tariff was increased to forty 
per cent., the pottery business sprang up and 
assumed mammoth proportions in a marvel- 
ously short time, 





It isa common error among people who 
have not given the subject much investi 
tion, quasi free traders and protectionists 
alike, that the cost to consumers is enhanced 
by the amount of duty imposed to protect 
the manufacture of the article consumed, 
In other words that forty per cent. duty on 
pottery adds forty per cent. to the cost of 
that article. The fact that domestic compe. 
tition is sufficient, except in cases of ee 
oly—which neither free trade nor tariff fos- 
ters or prevents—to keep prices within the 
limits of cost and just profit is usually over- 
looked. As instances in point we may cite 
the fact that in 1844 and ’46 in the debates 
in congress on the tariff question it was 
shown, that though the duty on glass was $4 
a box, glass was actually selling at $3.59 a 
box; that the duty on nails was three and 
one-half cents a pound, while nails were sell- 
ing for three and a quarter cents a pound; 
that the duty on cotton cloth was seven 
cents a yard, and cotton cloth was then free- 
ly sold for six cents a yard. The dogma that 
duties are added to the price paid by the 
consumer seems to be a little out of joint 
here, and unfortunately for free trade it is of 
vital consequence it should not be out of 
joint in this important place. The potters, 
if we may believe their statements, have 
found that the effect of the 40 per cent. duty 
has been to enable them to reduce the price 
of their wares so that jobbers can sell them 
18 per cent. cheaper than they could in 1860 
under the 20 per cent. tariff, and also to im- 
prove the quality of the goods. These are 
important facts which it will be well for the 
American citizen to find, and when found, 
“make a note of.”— Winsled Press. 








Public Debt Statement. 


The public debt statement for January is 
as follows: 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN, 


Six per cent bonds........ccecccescose $ 656,839,000 
Five. per cent botida.............cccos 703, 266,650 
Tour and a half per cent bonds........ 250,000,000 
Four per cent bonds..............-.-- 330,700,000 
Navy pension fund................--- 14,000,000 
a a ee See a ee $ 1,954,805 ,650 
MUNG sts sncbccccbuvdnerdsenmacdes ‘s 22,695,869 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY. ’ 
NN ois divest atibes segeestete $ 6,608,080 
I on wit i ie ewagtcha vans enasaeee 320,622 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal tender notes. ... 346, 743,031 





Certificates of deposit................. 40,940,000 
Fractional currency ................-- 16,027,493 
a 20,197,880 
PHM PMI. i RU tial $ 423,908,406 
Unclaimed interest ...... RD Rae 8,197 
TOTAL DEBT, 
WOME, Seis ckiniduapevctatogesstat $ 2,385,322, 136 
WON and csi vatestomin dese eee sien 23,024,689 
i ass Sa tcta ines Sepwiept bade sd> $ —2,408,346,826 
Total cash in the treasury.......--... 382,456,695 
DEBT LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
ver as | UTS Oe Rarer eee 2,025, 896,130 
Stet, TI. wcdvdsgigp eer tivgapned 2,028,648,111 
Increase of debt during Jan. 1879.. 2,751,980 
Reduction of debt since 
ANNO Th TORR cecinintsbescpwicances 9,890,711 
CURRENT LIABILITIES. 
Interest due and unpaid.............. $ 5, 989, 288 
Debt on which interest has ceased... .. 6,608,080 
MNCHIU UII Soc ccs cos ncwaseresse 320,622 
God and silver certificates............ 20,197,880 
United States notes held for redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit.......... 40,940,000 
United States notes held for redemp- 
tion of fractional currency.......----- 8,560,824 
Called bonds not matured, for which j 
four per cent bonds have been is- : 
ONG uicuxd cecbgtanns sésueacwns 157,161,950 
Cash balance available February 1, 1879 142,672,049 
WR act a EN oes ta che beacaves $ 382,450,695 


AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY. 

‘ 382.450, 695 
BONDS ISSUED TO PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outstanding ...............-. $ 64,623,512 
Interest accrued not yet paid.......... 329,117! 
Interest paid by United States.... .... 41,773,745 | 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails 10,657,028: 
Balance of interest paid by the U.S.... 31,116,717 








England’s Only Remedy. 


The one measure by which the English 
manufacturers chiefly hope to surmount the 
difficulties of their situation is the lowering 
of wages. From South Staffordshire, one of 
the most important iron districts in Grea 
Britain, now comes this familiar suggeation, 
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the depression there having steadily grown 
more serious. At Oldham the weavers resist 
desperately the inevitable, and their strike 
against reduction promises to continue for a 
month, or longer, at the least. Itisa grave 
misfortune for Great Britain that her econo- 
mists have so strongly enforced the doctrine 
that cheapness is the great desideratum. As 
in iron ships so in everything quality has 
been sacrificed, and in order to secure the 
minimum of cost the means adopted have 
not been the development of improved ma- 
chiiery, or the increase of skill and intelli- 

mce in workmen, but the grinding of wages 
to the lowest limit. Candid and observant 
Englishmen have not failed to testify against 
the evil result of this policy; some expres- 
sions of Mr.-Barnaby, OC. B., chief director of 
naval construction, are just now being quoted, 
in which he said, among other things, that 
the fault of the present depression lay large- 
ly at the door of the master manufacturers, 
who had continually thought too much of 
how to reduce the cost of production and too 
little of the excellence of the article pro- 
duced. He referred in these remarks espe- 
cially to the manufacture of iron and steel, 
and as to the former he spoke with all the 
force of just criticism. How badly all the 
British industries suffer, however, in spite of 
reductions in wages, is shown by recent trade 
statistics collected in England. In the five 
weeks that ended November 2d there had 
been 102 English and 72 Scotch bankruptcies, 
26 winding-up notices. and 1,215 liquidations, 
It is no wonder that the faith of Englishmen 
in the superiority of their public system and 
trade conditions begins to be shaken, nor is 
it very surprising to see the hop-growers of 
Kent resolving that the time has come when 
their own country must revise its customs 
laws and secure the protection of home in- 
dustries. Such a demand as this will seem 
to many English ears almost like treason, but 
there will be much more of the same sort 
— in the near future.—Philadelphia 

mes. 








Wages and Wittles. 


A table of wages and the cost of living, 
with the price of staple articles of commerce, 
going back as far as 1200, has been published 
lately. It shows that wages during the 13th 
century were about 50 cents a week. In the 
next century they advanced some 15 cents, 
and continued to advance slowly until, in 
the last century they had reached $1.87. 
The average for farm labor at present is $3.80 
per week. Wheat in the 13th century aver- 
aged 71 cents, or eight and a half days’ labor 
a bushel. Now wheat is worth, wholesale, 
about $1.46 a bushel, or two and a half days’ 
labor In six centuries meat has nearly treb- 
led in price; but wages have increased more 
than seven-fold. Thus it will be perceived 
that the improvement in pay for labor, while 
it may better the laborer’s condition, does not 
tend to increase his contentment. Subsist- 
ence is surely easier than of old, though the 
laborer is not satisfied to live as his ancestors 
lived. It is with him asit is with all of us 
—his desires have augmented more rapidly 
than the means to gratify them. Our wants 
are innumerable, and, to a large extent, arti- 
ficial. Luxuries, as they were once consid- 
ered, have grown to be necessities. We 
think sometimes that we can dispense with 
necessities, but luxuries are essential not only 
to our contentment but to any tolerable de- 
gree of well being. 








The Wheat Outlook. 


Relative to the wheat trade a late Toledo 
grain circular says: 

“The future of wheat, particularly for the 
spring months, so greatly depends upon the 
appearance of the growing crop, that it 
appears to us premature and unwise to at- 
tempt to foreshadow the market for April and 
May. The appearance of the winter wheat 
in the middle states, it must be admitted, is 
not very satisfactory; the autum was too dry 
for a vigorous growth, and in many places it 
did not take root satisfactorily. and the plant 
has a sickly appearance, but timely spring 
rains may change the prospect materially. 
Our advices from California are not so fa- 
vorable for their crop, but no opinion can be 
safely advanced in regard to it thus early. 
Farmers there held more than half their last 
crop, the prices bid them not being satisfac- 
tory, many of them placing it in warehouse, 
hoping for better prices. The stock of 
wheat in London is considerably less than 
last year, and the same is true of many other 
ports. But for the large quantity now afloat 
for the United Kingdom, the situation would 
be much stronger.” 


Austria has only $200,000,000 worth of 
paper money afloat on the market; she is not 
yet ready for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, but her financial condition is said by 
experts to have vastly improved since her de- 
feat at Sadowa in 1866, 








Mexico. 


To obtain a good view of this city it is nec- 
to ascend one of the towers of the 
cathedral, which stands on the grand plaza 
in the very heart of the metropolis. It is 
quite a climb into the belfry. which is reached 
by a very artistically constructed winding 
stairway, and reminds the beholder of Victor 
Hugo’s fine description of Notre Dame in 
“The Hunchback.” 

The cathedral of Mexico is a noble struct- 
ure, surpassed only by that of Puebla on this 
continent. Although begun in 1571, it is still 
unfinished, but contains within its walls the 
collective genius of construction, in embel- 
lishment and in wealth, of ten generations. 
Rather out of breath, for we are 7,500 feet 
above the sea, I reached the high landing 
place, and looked down upon the compact 
capital, which, although small when com- 
pared with Chicago, shelters at least 250,000 
human beings. It is almost square and ends 
abruptly on every side—the fields, not unlike 
some of our prairies, surrounding it like a 
lawn, unless where the brackish lakes give 
the landscape somewhat of a sylvan charac- 
ter. A few very pretty groves also help to 
break the monotony of the plain, which would 
be rather bleak in aspect were it not for the 
volcanic chain that engirdles it with highland 
dignity. From the cathedral tower Mexico 
rather resembles the illustrated cuts of Con- 
stantinople published during the recent 
Turco-Russian conflict. Imposing domes rise 
boldly into space on every side, for the city 
is almost equally divided between churches 
and _ barracks. A better prayed-for 
people does not exist on the globe. A people 
that have profited less by devotion it would 
be difficult to point out. Take the churches 
out of the city of Mexico and it would be 
shorn of its beauty. They redeem it archi- 
tecturally at least. Hardly one of them is 
mean looking, although time has diminished 
their luster, but they make up in antique in- 
terest what they lack in freshness. They are 
mostly very large and our Chicago churches, 
of all denomirations, might easily fit inside 
of them. I mean, of course, church for 
church. There were more of them here dur- 
iag Spanish sway, but cannon balls and 
bomb shells are sadly irreligious, and not a 
few edifices crumbled beneath their com- 
bined influence. Enough remain, however, 
to make this city the Mexican Brooklyn. 

The streets run at right angles, like our 
own, and are, as a rule, fairly clean. The 
pavement is square and substantial, but 
causes an awful din when heavy vehicles pass 
over it. Street cars, of American manufac- 
ture, run on the principal thoroughfares and 
out to the suburbs. They are drawn by 
speedy mules and the conductors signal pas- 
sengers with something that resembles a fish 
horn. Every house is constructed like a 
small fortress, with an inside court, gener- 
ally square, and huge gates which artillery 
alone could batter down. When the patriots 
burst out in periodical revolution, the quiet 
people close their gates and stay Inside until 
the bullets cease to fly. That experience 
comes to them very often, so they have 
grown accustomed to it. Everything about 
the place is unique. It is the most foreign 
of foreign cities. Nominally the capital of a 
republic, it actually resembles a town de- 
clared to be in a state of siege. The dweller 
within its gates is never out of sight of armed 
men in uniform. Some are soldiers whom I 
have already described; some are disabled 
veterans; some are “rural guards,” who wear 
the old Mexican costume and patrol the 
roads outside the city, and some are police- 
men. The latter dress like French soldiers 
and carry very large sabres. During the day 
they hang around the street corners, but 
rarely take a walk. At night they have a 
lantern which they place in the middle of 
the street, each man folding his cloak around 
him and leaning his back against the wall 
directly opposite his signal light. All are 
furnished with whistles which they blow 
every ten minutes for the purpose of waking 
each other up. Itis like our blue-coats rap- 
ping the lamp posts. Carrying the lantern 
is another example of Mexican politeness, 
for what thief would allow himself to be 
captured with such fair warning? Is Mexico 
asafe city? On that point I have found a 
wide difference of opinion. Reliable Ameri- 
can gentlemen have informed me that they 
were out at all hours of the night and never 
were molested in the slightest. Equally reli- 
able Mexican gentlemen have {informed me 
that they were themselves robbed in the pub- 
lie-streets both before and afterdark. Ladies 
have had their earrings torn out by daring 
ruffians. Watches have been snatched from 
heedless strangers, and the governor of the 
district, himself, once upon a time, had his 
chronometer taken from him in the Grand 
Plaza, in broad daylight. An instance of the 
latter kind does not often occur. When it 
does, the official generally keeps quiet about 
it, fearing ridicule. The press of the city 
rarely mention such an occurrence for fear 
of injuring the reputation of the city. Said 





a prominent Mexican to me the other day: 
“T never went armed here until I got robbed. 
Ever since my revolver and I are inseparable 
companions. The trouble is that our thieves, 
who work in gangs, throttle you, springing 
from some dark doorway, before you have 
time touse your weapon. If you fire and 
fail, you are sure to be murdered. The only 
way out of the difficulty is to submit qui- 
etly.” 

“But,” said I, “is there no police protec- 
tion here?” 

“Why,” said he, “half the city could be 
robbed and murdered withont the immediate 
knowledge of the police. The Mexican rob- 
ber, or assassin, works silently and springs 
upon you like a panther. Where there are 
so many idle and lazy men there is sure to 
be crime also.” 

This is the testimony of “a native of the 
soil,” who ought to know what he is talking 
about. The Americans settled here, with 
few exceptions, do not care to give the city 
a bad reputation, which is perhaps, prudent 
on their part, if they design living here. 

Bad: however, as the “city is, the “country 
around, infested by bandits, who are chiefly 
disbended revolutionists, is worse. They 
rob “upon the king’s highway” with all the 
grace and cruelty of a Turpin and Duval. 
It is decidedly unsafe for the average trav- 
eler, having anyihing of value in his posses- 
sion, to venture outside the city gates with- 
out an escort. The best illustration of this 
is the fact that we have not gone into 
the rural districts since our arrival 
without a body of the rural guard as an es- 
cort, and that entirely without our solicita- 
tion. The Mexican government is anxious 
that we should leave the country with a fa- 
vorable impression, but their very nervous- 
ness shows that they have no confidence in 
the peace and security of the country. The 
district of Mexico is about what Hampstead 
heath, England, used to be a century ago. 
Every day we hear of highway robberies on 
the stage approaches to the city. Travelers 
come in destitute of everything, the robbers 
often stripping them to the skin. The oper- 
ations of the brigands are not confined ex- 
clusively to foreigners. Rich natives suffer 
in about equal proportions. Of course the 
Mexican government would like to stop this 
kind of work but it is powerless to do it. So 
demoralized have the people become through 
turmoil and revolution that they are fast de- 
generating into a condition of social and po- 
litical chaos from which nothing can evolve 
them into order. A country where the sem- 
blance of security is maintained by the point 
of the bayonet is hardly a desirable place to 
live in. And yet I find very many Ameri- 
cans who say they would rather be resident 
here than in the United States. In fact men 
grind axes here as elsewhere, and the 
only way to find out the truth is to 
live in the country long enough and find out 
for yourself. 

If you want to gaze upon Mexican loveli- 
ness— chiefly of the pure Spanish type—go to 
the Paseo on Sunday afternuon. There you 
will see two strings of carriages, some drawn 
by horses and some by mules, extending for 
miles, all kept in their places by details of 
the “rural guard,” who strictly prohibit fast 
driving. Riding beside or in front of the 
carriages you will have an opportunity of 
seeing all the young bucks of the capital, the 
fellows who have money to spend, anxious 
to display their fine points in horsemanship 
to the bewitching senoritas, who under stern 
guardianship occupy the vehicles. The 
cavaliers are dressed chiefly in the brilliant 
and dashing Mexican costume, but occasion- 
ally you will see a few exquisites who affect 
French and English styles, none of which 
become them. The Mexican in his sombrero 
and bedizened jacket looks like a picture. 
The Mexican in a silk hat and small clothes 
resembles a mercantile Hebrew on a spree. 
Anyone looking at the display of wealth on 
the Paseo might be led to believe that Mexico 
was a prosperous place. It is to the few who 
manage to hide their gold from the revolu- 
tionary robbers. But the mass of the people 
are not prosperous, and, in certain districts 
of this proud city, you can see more filth and 
poverty in half a day than you could in 
Chicago or New York in a month. One 
reason of this is that a great many of our 
poor are kept out of sight, looked after by 
the city or county governments, while in 
Mexico the whole unveiled array stares you 
in the. face.—Cor. Chicago Times. 





An anecdote is told of a judge, profane 
and irritable, who never let a meal pass with- 
out a sonorous invocation upon the repast. 
Once he rebuked a deaf guest who innocently 
interrupted him while thus engaged, as 
follows: ,,D—n it don’t you see that I am 
saying grace?” : 


“ ‘Brilliant and impulsive people,’ said a 
lecturer on physiognomy, ‘have black eyes; 
or, if they don’t have ’em, they’re apt to get 
’em if they’re too brilliant and too impul- 
sive,’ ” 





Steam Engines te be Superseded. 


Mr. John Bourne, in his recent work, en- 
titled “Steam, Air and Gas Engines,” uses the 
following remarkable language as part of the 
opening chapter: 

“The present time is one of movement and 
apparently of impending revolution in the 
means of obtaining motive power. The steam 
engine having for nearly a century been the 
only efficient thermo-dynamic motor, and 
after having remained without any change in 
its principle or action, and even without any 
striking improvement in its details since it 
was dismissed from the hands of Watt, is 
now, I believe. on the eve of supercession by 
simpler and more economical machines. And 
although, among a host of competing con- 
trivances, we cannot yet single out any one 
to which we should be warranted in doing 
homage as the prime mover of the future, 
and although such an engine has probably yet 
to be invented, still there is no reason to 
doubt that it will before. very long. appear. 
The number and variety of the schemes 
which have been put forward ‘for obtaining 
motive power from heat show very clearly 
the existence of a wide-spread perception of 
the enormous faults of the present steam 
engine, and of the exigent need which exists 
for the introduction of some better contriv- 
ance to take its place. To the creation of 
this sentiment I believe that I myself have in 
some measure contributed. In the first por- 
tion of my ‘ Treatise on the Steam Engine,’ 
published in 1844, I intimated the conviction 
that the steam engine would pass away; and 
in subsequent editions of that work, and also 
in other works, I have pointed out the radi- 
cal defects of the steam engine as a thermo- 
dynamic motor, and have indicated the direc- 
tion in which improvement must flow to ob- 
tain results of practical value. The great 
impulse, however, to the present movement 
for the supercession has been given by the 
discoveries of Mr. Joule; who, by a number 
of admirably-conducted experiments, has es- 
tablished the doctrine that a definite quan- 


tity of heat is the proper equivalent 
of a definite quantity of mechanical 
power, and as in the best engines 


it was found that no more than one- 
tenth of the power due to the heat was ob- 
tained, the inference was inevitable that the 
steam engine was a most wasteful machine, 
and ought to be superseded by some engine 
wherein the sources of loss did not exist.” 





Japanese Wheat. 


A curious fact is recorded in connection 
with some experiments lately made by direc- 
tion of the Paris Acclimation Society with 
some grains of wheat received from Japan. 
Very little spring sowing of wheat takes 
place in France, and as the small landowners, 
who till their own land single-handed, are 
frequently occupied in various avocations 
during the day, they have very little oppor- 
tunity for paying proper attention to their 
farms at seed time. The uncertain weather, 
again, prevailing in October and November, 
is a great drawback to all agricultural opera- 
tions, and especially to such as are conducted 
in this desultory manner, often, indeed, fore- 
ing the agriculturist to sow the inferior 
“spring” or “summer” wheat when he has 
been unable to prepare his ground for the 
more desirable “winter” variety. A sugges- 
tion, however, from a correspondent in Japan 
has resulted in the discovery that Japanese 
wheat, planted in April or May, is ripe and 
ready for the harvest quite as early as Euro- 
pean grown wheat sown some five or six 
months earlier, and that the yield is equally 
large with that produced by any of the vari- 
eties of European wheat. The great advan- 
tage derived from the cultivation of the corn 
in question is the additional time available 
for plowing and preparing the land, instead 
of these operations being performed hastily 
under the uncomfortable and disadvantageous 
circumstances of wet, uncertain weather. 
In cases where labor is abundant, the addi- 
tional period thus available before seed time 
could be probably turned to account in the 
cultivation of other crops in the interval; or, 
if this is not done, the land would benefit by 
lying fallow for three or four months longer 
than would otherwise be the case. No par- 
ticulars are given to enable any opinion to be 
formed as to whether the “Japanese wheat” 
isa new variety of grain. or whether its 
characteristics have been developed in Euro- 
pean wheat by any peculiarity of the soil. 
climate and position of the locality whence 
the particular specimen referred to was de- 
rived.— Miller's Journal. 

A bill has been introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania legislature to appropriate $4,000,000 
to pay the losses by the riot of 1877 at Pitts- 
burgh. 


A telephonic exchange is to be established 
in Philadelphia by the Local Telegraph. 
company. 
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Minneapolis. 


THE magnetic process of extracting 
bits of wire from wheat was exhibited 
before the Minneapolis Millers’ Associa- 
tion last Friday. The arrangement is a 
very simple one, consisting of two gangs 
of horse shoe magnets one having four 
magnets and the other five, placed in a 
spout through which the wheat passes. 
The tests before the association were 
satisfactory, the pieces of wire of all 
sizes being entirely removed every time. 
If the wire must get into the wheat this 
seems to be a practicable method of get- 
ting it out, but prevention of the evil 
would be better still. 











Minor Items. 

Tom Place has gone to run a mill in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

The roof and walls of the Anchor mill are 
finished and the mill is about ready for the 
millwrights. 

The parties engaged to put up the experi- 
mental Hungarian mill in the Washburn B 
mill have arrived. 

The plans for the Hardenburgh-Christian 
mill are completed and give promise of a 
handsome building. An elegant French roof 
is to be the crowning glory of the structure. 

Crocker, Fisk & Co. have shut down their 
mill on account of lew water, and propose, 
before starting again, to make a number of 
improvements. Behrer’s exhaust apparatus 
is to be put into the mill. 

Hon. W. D. Washburn has retired from the 
firm of Washburn, Crosby & Co. The firm, 
although not changed in name, now consists 
of C..C. Washburn, John Crosby, W. H. Dun- 
woody and Chas J. Martin. 

Elick Thring, one of Crocker & Fisk’s old 
standby millers, has gone on a trip to New 
Orleans and a tour through the south under 
the escort of Eldin Gerrish, a well known 
Sixth avenue peanut vender. 

It is said that ex-Governor Washburn has 
invented an attachment for middlings puri- 
fiers, which does away with dust houses, and 
admits of the air which passes through the 
machines being used over and over again. 


Fred. Zimmerman, head miller in the 
Union, was married on the 5th instant to 
Miss Carrie Case, a Fourth street belle. The 
editors of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER may 
adjust their spectacles, as the boys have al- 
ready donein Minneapolis, and look for a ten 
pound chunk of wedding cake accompanied 
by a box of cigars. 





Minneapolis Wheat and Flour Market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 11th. 


FLour—Shipments for the week, 21,930 
barrels, against 19,140 the previous week. 
The market has ruled firm with good order 
demands for shipments east, and steady in- 
quiry for European markets, where Minne- 
sota flour is gaining favor as its superior 
qualities become known. All efforts English 
millers may make to compete with Minnesota 
flour will fail, unless they can secure a better 
quality of spring wheat than has been sent 
them this season, and could they secure the 
pure Minnesota wheat there would be the 
extra cost of transporting the wheat from 
Minnesota to Liverpool, which would be 
equal to 80 or 90 cents per barrel on flour. 
Quotations at the mills are unchanged. 
Fancy, $3.00 to $3.50 per sack, $6.25 te $6.75 
per barrel. Family and bakers’, $2.00 to 
$2.30 per sack, $4.00 to $5.00 per barrel. 
Graham, $1.75 to $2.00 per 100 pounds. 
Buckwheat, $2.25... Rye, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Oat meal, $2.00 to $2.25; bolted corn meal, 
80 to 90 cents. 

WHEAT—Receipts for the week, 120,600 
bushels against 138,800 the previous week. 
At the mills the market has ruled steady 
and-firm at the advance noted last week; 
No. 1, 81 cents; No. 2, 73 cents; No. 3, 60 
cents. Reports from country buyers show 
only moderate deliveries by farmers through- 
out the state. It is generally believed to be 
best for all parties interested, a8 the millers 





are carrying about all they can get storage 
for and if the grain were marketed freely:most 
of it would of necessity be shipped out of 
the country, and the prevailing opinion with 
all dealers is that wheat will not be lower, 
and the chances are that it will be higher on 
the opening of navigation. Wheat has ruled 
higher in May than in any other month for 
the last ten years without a single exception. 
European markets have ruled steady but in 
the main inactive.: Lake markets have 
shown some activity, with some symptoms 
that speculators were taking a hand in the 
deals, closing 14 to 2 cents higher than last 
week. Exports from New York during the 
week, 911,945 bushels, against 511,376 Tosh- 
els the previous week. 

MILL StuFF—Our quotations for bran are 
unchanged and apply only to the local trade. 
Sales to shippers are mostly on private terms. 
We quote at about $5. Ground feed is in 
fair demand for the local trade and ship- 
ment, selling at $13 for strictly No. 1 deliv- 
from store; corn meal is held at $12.—Pion- 
cer Press. 








Milling News Items. 


Winter wheat in Illinois is in good con- 
dition. 

Tobias Oehler’s new mill at Inkpa, Dakota, 
is ready for work. 

Throughout southern Illinois winter wheat 
is in splendid condition. 

The mills at Hokah, Minn., have plenty of 
water and are running again. 

Long Prairie, Todd county, Minn., is de- 
termined to have a flouring mill. 

Williams & Co., of Houston, Minn., are 
making 200 barrels of flour a day. 

Elliott & Hunter’s flour and saw mill at 
Dassell, Minn., is in active operation. 


Some farmers in Grundy county, Iowa, 
have commenced sowing spring wheat. 


A. Seeback has purchased C. Betcher’s in- 
terest in the Diamond mills at Red Wing, 
Minn. 

Mr. Furman has traded his farm near 
Bingham Lake, Minn., for a mill near Man- 
kato. 

It is proposed at Menominee, Wis., to 
organize a stock company to build a flouring 
mill. 

Mr. R. Rood had an arm crushed in the 
machinery in the Florence mills at Stillwater, 
Minn., last week. 

William Graston, a miller at Deputy, Ind., 
was instantlv killed last week while putting 
a belt on the fly wheel. 

The prospects are that more than the usual 
amount of wheat will be sown in Nebraska 
during the present month. 

A steam engine has been put into the grist 
mill at Bloomer, Wis., the water power being 
insufficient to do the work. 


Wm. Frank and John Bentzine will build a 
two-run mill on the Big Cottonwood river near 
New Ulm, Minn., this spring. 


Messrs. Burdick & Dynes, of Owatonna, 
Minn., have dissolved partnership, Mr. Bur- 
dick becoming sole proprietor. 


The substitution of linen sacks for barrels 
for shipping flour at Red Wing, Minn., has 
caused the closing up of the cooper shops. 


The eight run steam merchant mill at 
Peterson, Minn., has become the property of 
Messrs. Filer, Stowell & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times esti- 
mates that there isa surplus of 110,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the country available for 
export. 

From estimates made by Milwaukee specu- 
lators, it appears that from 10 to 25 per cent 
of the last wheat crop is still held in the 
northwest. 

The firm of Hill & Moore, of the Cascade, 
mills, Cascade, Iowa, has dissolved, Mr. Hill 
retiring and Mr. Wm. Moore becoming sole 
proprietor. 

The boiler in Eisenmeyer’s flouring mill at 
Little Rock, Ark., exploded on the 6th, kill- 
ing the engineer and completely wrecking 
the engine house. 

It is reported that the mill at Keota, Iowa, 
which was burned last summer, will be re- 
built this coming season by Jacob Heffle- 
finger, of Pleasant Plain, Iowa. 

A four-run flouring mill, pearl barley mill, 
starch factory, and five kilns for drying peas 
and starch, all belonging to Charles Herman, 
and located five miles north of Milwaukee, 
were burned on the night of the 10th inst. 
Loss, $30,000, with no insurance. 


Adam Hendrick, of Bailey’s Harbor, Wis., 
has sued several parties in the vicinity of 
Sturgeon Bay who subscribed funds toward 
building a grist mill but have not paid up. 
One Cavoit, to whom the money was to be 


paid, turned over the account to Hendrick 
in payment of a debt. 

Chas, E. Hagen’s flouring mill in the town 
of Washington, two miles from Eau Claire, 
Wis., was burned, with all the. machinery 
and nine hundred bushels of grain, last Mon- 
dav evening. Loss $6,000, with no insur- 
ance. The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by friction of the machinery in the 
elevator. 

Austria’s flour export for the first eight 
months of 1878 (January to August) shows a 
heavy increase over the same period of 1877. 
The Austrian millers are endeavoring to in- 
troduce uniform system of branding flour, 
so as to increase this export trade still fur- 
ther. The figuresin meter-centners are as 
follows: 1877, import, 308,019; export, 931,- 
529; 1878, import, 322,457; export, 1,368,831. 
The increase is credited to the Paris exposi- 
tion. The export via Trieste, however, has 
not been so large as last year, 385,961sks 
being exported by this route in 1878, against 
394,941sks in 1877. From Fiume there has 
been a material development recently in the 
export of flour to the United Kingdom, and 
the trade with the Brazils-has also increased 
this year.—Corn Trade Journal. 


Hard or Soft Wheat. 


B. F. Johnson, Esq., of Champaign, IIl., 
writes the Country Gentleman as follows: 


“On page 37, current volume, you state the 
course of the millers’ association of the north- 
west, which has taken action in reference to 
urging upon farmers the propriety of sowing 
more hard wheat than they now do, and re- 
fer to a like course taken by a similar associa- 
tion in Wisconsin, which has gone ao far as to 
object formally to several soft varieties. Per- 
haps the members of these bodies are not 
ready to admit the fact that farmers raise 
soft varieties because they not only yield 
more on partially exhausted lands, but will 
often make a crop under conditions in which 
the hard sorts fail. M. Isidore Pierre, a dis- 
tinguished French agricultural chemist, re- 
marks: ‘The interest of general consump- 
tion from the point of view of a rich and sub- 
stantial food supply, demands the preference 
of the extension of the cultivation of varie- 
ties of wheat strong in assimilable nitrogen- 
ous substances, which are more glutinous and 
more nutritive; but on the contrary, the in- 
terest of the cultivator and the landed pro- 
prietor seems to demand the preference for 
varieties of wheat less rich in gluten and 
other nitrogenous matters, because these ex- 
haust the soil less, and the difference in price 
on the market does not often compensate for 
the difference in the cost of production.’ If 
the northwestern millers’ associations want 
hard wheats they must pay farmers the ex- 
tra cost of producing them, or send to those 
regions where the soil eminently favors their 
production and is likely to continue to do so 
for the next century. 

‘But this statement may seem to demand 
something like an explanation, which may 
be made as follows: The successful produc- 
tion of wheat, whether soft or hard, requires, 
so far as the soil is concerned, three or four 
essential things, among which are a certain 
amount of nitrogen, and another certain 
amount of phosphoric acid, and its combina- 
tion of lime and magnesia. Some soils have 
them in abundance for the first five or six 
crops, and such are the wheat soils of the 
northwest. After that number has been 
taken off, the supply begins to get exhausted 
and show it in diminished. crops, so that in 
twenty or twenty-five years the average yield 
is reduced from twenty bushels to less than 
a quarter of it. This is what has happened 
in northern Illinois, and will doubtless hap- 
pen in the now famous spring wheat regions 
of Minnesota and Dakota. 

“But while the soils above referred to are 
not exhausted of nitrogen to the extent of 
causing failure in wheat production, they are 
of phosphoric acid and the lime and mag- 
nesia combination; these mineral substances 
being found to a limited extent only in them, 
and these lands, after having once failed to 
produce wheat, cannot be made to yield it 
again until after being fertilized or subjected 
to a long season of fallow. But if the soils 
of the spring wheat region are deficient in 
the mineral constituents above referred to, 
those of the lower winter wheat region of 
Missouri, Illinois and Indiana are rich in 
them, and so rich are they that in some dis- 
tricts for weeks, and sometimes months, in 
the rainy and winter season, the surface 
waters are milky and turbid with these sub- 
stances held in suspension. Here hard 
wheats bave been grown for fifty years and 
are likely to be for fifty years more,: since 
the crops of 1876 and 1877 were the best in 
quality ever made; but nevertheless on one 
condition, and that is that the supply of 
nitrates must be kept up, either by 
the use of stable manure, or plow- 
ing hay, or straw, or green crops under. 
I recollect distinctly something said by 








your venerable and enlightened correspond- 


ent, Hon, LeviBartlett of New Hampshire, in 
reference to the value of some of the salts of 
magnesia for the success of the wheat crop, 
and I am convinced, from what I have seen 
of wheat-growing for the past two or three 
years, that these salts do play an essential 
part in the production of hard wheat, and a 
purt out of all proportion in importance to 
the small amount found in any and all parts - 
of the mature wheat plant. 

‘In the course of last year’s correspond- 
ence I frequently wrote of the splendid 
appearance and quality of the wheat grown 
in ham county and that neighborhood, 
and attributed much of the excellence of the 
grain there produced to the character of the 
soil, which gave every evidence of being ex- 
traordinarily rich in the mineral substances 
above mentioned. Since that time, and 
within the last few wonths, a firm of millers 
in that county, becoming aware of the excep- 
tional excellence of the wheat grownin . their 
neighborhood, have sought to manfacture a 
brand of flour equal in every way to the raw 
material; and the result is an article of such 
excellence that it equals, and in some respects 
excels, the high priced and fancy brands 
made in St. Louis and its neighborhood for 
the eastern markets, and sold for $2 to $8 a 
barrel more. 

‘In concluding these paragraphs on the 
always important if not interesting subject 
of wheat production, I should like to put on 
record the fact that very great pr has 
been made in the manufacture of bread sold 
by bakers since a few years—that progress ~ 
amounting to so much that one may truly 
say that good bread is as common now as ten 
years ago poor bread oreven bad bread, was. 
This improvement is partly due to more 
skillful and rational processes of milling, 
partly to the more careful and conscientious 
cultivation of better varieties, and partly, 
and perhaps mostly, to the extraordinary 
excellence of the bread furnished to the pub- 
lic by the Vienna and other bakery establish- 
ments at the Centennial.” 





An American’s Visit to Sodom and Go- 
morrah, 


* The Nile is a sacred river, and the Tiber is 
famous, but the most sacred and most fam- 
ous river of the world is the Jordan. From 
the beginning to its end, it has that mystical 
character which befits such lofty pretentions; 
its life is the most vivid and complete, and 
its death the most sudden and mysterious 
that can be imagined. It is torrential, and 
it leaves the flanks of Hermon and the many 
fountains of its tributaries with an eager 
precipitation, as if it bore a mission. From 
its greatest height, some hundred feet above 
the sea level, it leaps downward till it disap- 
pears in the Dead sea, some thirteen hundred 
feet below it. It hides itself among ole- 
ander, tamarisk and willow, and many an un- 
familiar oriental tree, as if wishing to keep 
from profane eyes the secret of its errand. 
Tt does not stop long to overflow its banks 
and fertilize the valley; for it has a purpose 
too mystical to waste itself even upon acts of 
beneficence. It is only willing to become a 
living barrier between the desert tribes and 
the favored nation which loved it. No boat 
lives on its bosom—no fishermen dwell by 
its margin; but it moves one headlong col- 
umn of sacred waters from its cradle of snow 
and cloud, high in the heaven, till it dies in 
a fatal lake marked by the finger of God, and 
forever a subject for man’s curiosity and 
reverence. 

We did not bath in the Dead Sea. Others 
have done so, and report of its bouyancy the 
same tales that are told of our own Salt Lake. 
There is a whimsical coincidence in the geo- 
graphical relation of the Dead Sea and the 
home of the earlier prophets and Mr. Brig- 
ham Young’s personal continuation of the 
old dispensation, with a private Dead Sea of 
his own in his immediate neighborhood. 
The poorest swimmer keeps his head above 
water; and persons have said to me that 
their legs seem to fly up from under them. 
All speak of its water as refreshing after 
the great heat of that tropical valley. Birds 
are said never to fly over it, which 
is the merest superstition, for they are 
really often seen to do so, This lake cer- 
tainly has a brand upon it, as of Divine ven- 
geance. The waiters are heavy with sin, the 
shores are blasted, and the very site of 
destroyed cities upon its banks unknown. 
And here are still seen the apples of Sodom, 
smooth and pretty to the eye and touch, of a 
pale yellow, like a'small orange, but within, 
as Josephus says, still retaining the ashes of 
Sodom in living perpetuity of the Divine 
punishment. They are like little oranges to 
the eye and touch, but when pressed are - 
like oak-apples, and explode like these, a 
puff of air leaving the shell hollow, with 
only a slender pouch holding fine filaments 
like silk, which the Arabs use as matches 





for their guns.—Syrian Sunshine, 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


Thursday, Feb. 6. 


SENATE—Mr. Blaine presented a memorial 
from the manufacturing companies of Maine, 
representing $2,000,000 capital and employ- 
ing thousands of persons, asking for an ap- 
propriation for mail service between one or 
more of our Atlantic ports and South Ameri- 


can ports. 

The bill to provide for taking the tenth 
and subsequent censuses was passed, 

The vice president laid before the senate a 
message from the president inclosing the 
report of the secretary of state in regard to 
the proceedings of the international mone- 
tary conference held in Paris August 1st, 
1878. Ordered printed and referred to the 
committee on finance. 

Mr. Coukling. from the committee on com- 
merce, reported adversely on the house bill 
to constitute Portsmouth, Ohio, a port of 
entry. Indefinitely postponed. 

After an executive session, adjourned. 

HovusE—A bill appropriating $500,000 for 
the improvement of the Illinois river was 
introduced and referred, 

A resolution was adopted calling upon the 
commissioner of pensions for a statement as 
to the amount necessary to pay the arrears of 


pensions. 

The bill making appropriations for the 
payment of claims reported allowed by com- 
missioner of claims, was passed. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the army appropriation bill. The army 
reorganization amendment was agreed to. 
The section providing that every officer who 
has been in the service thirty years may be 
placed on the retired list, was stricken out. 

Mr. Hewitt, of New York, moved to amend 
section 2002 of the revised statutes so as to 
expurge therefrom the provision that the 
army shall be allowed to be at the polls on 
election days “to keep the peace.” Com- 
mittee rose without finishing the bill. 

Adjourned. 


Friday, Feb. 7th. 
SENATE.—Mr. Harris from the select 


|committee on epidemic diseases reported 


a bill to prevent the introduction of conta- 
geous diseases and to establish a bureau of 
public health. 

Bills wers passed to extend the provisions 
of the act relating to prize money for fleet 
officers and granting a pension to the widow 
of Captain Thomas H. Watkins of Maryland. 

Mr. Ferry submitted an amendment tothe 
post-office appropriation bill fixing the pay 
of letter carriers, 

The bill providing that any woman who 
shall have been a member of the highest 
court of any state or territory or the supreme 
court of the district of Columbia for a space 
of three years, and shall have maintained a 
good standing before such court, and who 
shall be a person of good moral character, 
shall, on motion and the production of such 
record be admitted to practice before the 
supreme court of the United States. 

After executive session adjourned. 

Hovuse.—The senate amendments to the 
ward appropriation bill were nonconcurred 


The report of the committee on the indian | PO8€S 


appropriation bill was accepted. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the private calendar. Several bills were 
reported and passed. 

In the evening Mr. Muldrow, from the 
committee on coinage, weights and measures, 
reported a bill authorizing the treasurer of 
the United States to receive coins of the 
United States in exchange for United States 
notes. Mr. Brewer offered as a substitute 
an amendment providing that on the presen- 
tation of any coins of the United States at 
the sub-treasury of New York, there shall be 
exchanged therefor on demand to the extent 
and amount to which the coins are legal ten- 
der, an equal amount of treasury notes, and 
all silver coins so received which are unfit for 
circulation, shall be recoined. 

The substitute was adopted but not acted 
upon, 

Adjourned. 

" Saturday, Feb. 8. 

SENATE—The indian appropriation bill was 
passed, the amount appropriated being $4,- 
713,200. 

The house bill for the organization of the 
Mississippi river improvement commission 
was reported and placed on the calendar. 

The house bill providing for the payment 
to officers and soldiers of the Mexican war of 
three months’ extra pay, provided for by the 
act of July 19th, 1848, passed, after being 
amended to provide that the act shall include 
officers and men of the army and marine ser- 
vice, es 

The senate bill to confer upon boards of 
the ‘United States army organized by the 
president’ to review sentences of courts mar- 
tials, such authority to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and to send for persons 





and papers as is now given by the laws of 
courts martial. Passed. ; 
After executive session, adjourned, 
HovusE—Mr. Beal took his seat as successor 
to the late Beverly Douglass. 


The senate census bill was referred. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the army appropriation bili. 

The amendment that indians who settle on 
lands under homestead or pre-emption laws, 
or on purchased lands, shall be free from the 
control of indian agents, was agreed to. The 
original proposition of Boone for the transfer 
of the indians to the war department was re- 
jected. The bill was then reported to the 
house and passed. 

Adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 10. 

SENATE—Bills were introduced and refer- 

red authorizing the conversion of national 
gold bonds and amending the law relating to 
the deposit of bonds by associations. 
- The house bill authorizing the issue of cer- 
tificates of deposit of the denomination of 
$10, in aid of the refunding of the public 
debt, was passed with an amendmentincreas- 
ing the interest to four per cent. 


Mr. Matthews presented a petition favoring 
the passage of a bill allowing the use of rail- 
road wires for communal purposes. Re- 
ferred. 

The army appropriation bill was received 
from the house and referred to the commit- 
tee on appropriations. . 

The house bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri river at 
or near Lexington, Mo., was reported favora- 
bly from the committee on commerce and 
placed on the calendar. 

After an executive session the senate ad- 
journed. 

HovusE—Mr. Acklin introduced a bill to 
restore the franking privilege as to letters 
sent or received by members of congress. 
Also a bill to abolish the mileage of members 
of congress and to substitute the payment. of 
actual traveling expenses. Referred. 


House went intocommittee of the whole 
on the legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriation bill but took no action. 

Adjourned. 


Tuesday, Feb. 11. 

SENATE—The senate bill authorizing the 
conversion of national gold bonds, was re- 
ported and placed on the calendar; also the 
bill to amend the law regarding the deposit 
of bonds. 

Other bills were reported and placed on 
the calendar. 

A reply to the resolution calling for infor- 
mation as to the increase of clerical force 
necessary in the pension office to carry out 
promptly the provisions of the new pension 
law, was received from the secretary of the 
interior. It was to the effect that prompt 
adjustment of claims could not be secured 
under the present system, men of greater 
ability being needed for the work. 

The naval appropriation bill was passed. 

A number of bills to remove political dis- 
abilities were passed. 

The committee on territories reported fav- 
erably a bill to establish a United States 
court in Indian Territory and for other pur- 
. Placed on the calendar with a writ- 
ten report on the subject. 

After some minor business the senate went 
into executive session and afterward ad- 
journed. 

HovusE—The house conference committee 
report on the naval appropriation bill was 
agreed to. ‘ 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the legislative appropriation bill. 

After the committee rose, Mr. Reagan, 
chairman of the committee on commerce, re- 
ported the river and harbor appropriation 
bill. Ordered printed and recommitted. 

Adjourned. , 

Wednesday, Feb. 12. 

SENATE—The senate bill to regulate appli- 
cations for restoration to the active list of 
the navy passed. 

Mr. Allison, from thecommittee on indian 
affairs, submitted a resolution providing for 
a select committee to inquire into the escape 
of the Cheyenne indians from Fort Robinson, 
Texas. 

Mr. Allison also reported favorably on the 
senate bill for the relief of the Winnebago 
indians of Wisconsin. Placed on the calen- 
dar. 

The congressional library bill coming up 
as unfinished business, Mr. Edmunds sub- 
mitted an amendment to provide that the 
bill be recommitted to the library com- 
mittee with instructions to report a bill 
providing for a commission to exam- 
ine and report to congress at its next session 
touching the practical changes which may 
be made in the capitol building, adapted 
to the accomodation of the two houses of 
congress and the library. The amendment 
was agreed to and the original resolution 


adopted 


The house bill to restrict Chinese immi- 
gration was taken up. 

Adjourned. 

Hovuse—The conference report on the bill 
to abolish the volunteer navy of the United 
States was agreed to. 

House went into committee of the whole 
ea Nas judicial and executive appropriation 
The salaries of the general superintendent 
and assistant general superintendent of the 
life saving service were increased from $3,000 
to $4,000 and from $2,000 to $2,500. Com- 
mittee rose without finishing the bill. 
Adjourned, 





CAPITAL NOTES. 
oO cae Johnston of Virginia is seriously 


ill. - 
W. B. Fleming has been elected to con- 
gress in place of Julian Hartridge deceased 





General News. 


Tomah, Wis., had a $5,000 fire on the 8th. 

Wausau, Wis.. had a $6,000 fire last 
Saturday. 

A vein of lead ore has been discovered at 
Thurlow, Ont. 

A vein of very superior coal has been found 
near Joplin, Mo. 

Another heavy snow this week makes glad 
the Wisconsin loggers. 

A fire in Davenport, Iowa, on the 9th, 
caused a loss of $6,000. 

B. G. Crary’s furniture factory at Gorham, 
Ind., was burned on the 7th. 

Myer’s flour and feed store at Burlington, 
Iowa, was burned on the 6th. 

The jail at Augusta, Ark., which cost $28, - 
000, was burned Tuesday night. 

Graphite, or black lead, has been discov- 
ered near Winnebago City, Minn. 


City hall block in Grundy Center, Iowa, 
was burned on the 10th. Loss $8,000. 


A bill to regulate sleeping car fare has been 
introduced into the Illinois legislature. 


An incendiary in New York has been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at hard labor for 
life. 

The clock was recently stolen from the 
awe of the Episcopal church at Winona, 

n. 


A safe in Leavenworth. Kas., was robbed 
of $8,000 in money and bonds last Friday 
night. 

A schoolhouse three miles from Beloit, 
Iowa, was destroyed by a prairie fire a few 
days ago. 

George W. Sieber, county treasurer of St. 
Clair county, Ill., is a defaulter to the amount 
of $20,000. 

The Pennsylvania Tack works at Morris- 
town, Pa., were partially burned on the 11th. 
Loss. $65,000. 

It is estimated that fully one-fourth of the 
sheep in western Texas have died during the 
last cold spell. 

The Pennsylvania Tack works, Norristown, 
Pa., were partially burned on the 11th. Insur- 
ance, $60,000. 

A recent fire in G. N. Northern’s building, 
Lebanon, N. H., caused a loss of $30,000; 
insured for $15,000. 

An eighteen ton fly wheel in the Birming- 
ham iron and steel works, New Haven, Conn., 
burst a few days ago. 

The miners at Bodie, California, are ona 
strike for an increase of wages and reduction 
of the hours of labor. 

It is now affirmed that Captain Bogardus’ 
great feat of breaking 6,000 glass balls in 
succession was all a fraud. 

A central European customs union has been 
suggested, and it is favored by a part of the 
press of Berlin and Paris. 

A fire at Jonesboro, Illinois, on the 12th 
destroyed a hotel and several small buildings. 
Loss, $20,000; insurance, $6,000. 

The Grenada, Miss., board of health has 
ordered vigorous sanitary measures to keep 
off the yellow fever next summer. 

A man in West Troy, N. Y., poisoned his 
three children and shot himself because his 
wife had eloped with another man. 

Citizens of Omaha have shipped a car-load 
of flour to the unemployed laborers of Glas- 
gow. Free freight was furnished. 

A Milwaukee man has obtained a verdict 
against the city for $14,000 resulting from 
the change of the grade of a street. 

The Diario Official, a Mexican paper, has 
astonished the journalistic world in that 
country by running its press by steam. 

Machinery hall at the centennial grounds, 
Philadelphia, which originally cost $36,100, 
was sold at auction last Saturday for $24,- 





. 


Wm. H. Heath, the defaulting treasurer of 

St. Louis county, Mo., has been convicted 
and sentenced to ten years in the peniten- 
tiary. 
The cut being made for the Chicago and 
Alton road at Kansas City, Mo., caved in last 
Monday, killing six persons and wounding 
several. 

A committee is at work in Philadelphia 
testing the standard weight and finess of 
the coins issued at the various mints during 
the past year. : 

The ticket office of the Wabash and the 
Illinois central roads at Tolono, Ill., was 
broken open and the money drawer robbed 
a few nights ago. 


Pennsylvania is having serious freshets 
One the 12th work was suspended in various 
mills in Philadelphia on occount of arise in 
the Schuylkill river. 


The first span of the Chicago and Alton 
steel bridge at Glasgow, Mo., was carried 
away by the ice on the 10th. The damage 
amounts to $37,000. 


The Asbury university at Greencastle, Ind., 
was burned on the 10th. The building is a 
total loss and the library, valued at $10,000 
was partially destroyed. 

At Trenton, New Jersey, Henry Cole, the 
accomplice of Ulrich, the counterfeiter, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $2,000 and twelve 
years in the state prison. 


The embankment in Zeigler’s ore beds fif- 
teen miles from Allentown, Pa., caved in on 
the 11th, burying fifteen persons, killing one 
and seriously injuring four. 


Wednesday, the 12th inst., was the sev- 
entieth anniversary of the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and was celebrated at the 
Lincoln club room at New York. 


A bridal party returning from church were 
thrown from their carriage into the Miami 
river near Dayton, O., Tuesday evening, ‘but 
succeeded in getting out unhurt. 


The ice in the Shetucket and Yanitic rivers 
in Connecticut broke up on the 12th and poth 
rivers overflowed inundating the country. 
Wharves and cellars in Norwich were flooded. 


A colony of Englishmen will settle in Ply- 
mouth and Cherokee counties, lowa, during 
the coming season, an advance agent having 
a Sa some fifteen thousand acres of 
and. 

The London Heonomist of Jan. 11, finds 
the amount of gold in circulation in France 
to be about $1,000,000,000, or $27.374 for 
every man, woman and child of the French 
people. 

The city of Boston and the state of Georgia 
are said to be the only corporations in the 
country, beside the United States govern- 
ment, which are able to float a four per cent 
loan at par. 

Trains on the Ohio and Mississippi road 
were detained at Plana Station; O., from six 
o’clock Saturday evening till six o’clock Sun- 
day evening by the enforcement of the 
Suuday law. 

Peter Milligan, messenger of post office de- 
partment at Washington stole some money 
and ran away to Canada. He was arrested 
at Montreal for bringing money stolen in a 
foreign country into Canada and sentenced 
to five years imprisonment, the lowest pen- 
alty. Over $1,500 found in his possession 
was returned to United States official. 





Mr. Barry, in his work, ‘‘Russia in 1870,” 
tells the following story of the time 
when slavery was an institution in that 
country: A certain ironmaster caused a man 
who had offended him to be locked up in an 
iron cage, and kept him confined in it for a 
length of time. At last, while he was absent 
on a journey, the case of his wretched pri- 
soner came to the knowledge of the Gover- 
nor of the province. The Governor caused 
the man, cage, and all, to be brought to the 
Government town, and invited the tyrannicle 
ironmaster to dinner. After the dinner was 
over the Governor sent for a quail in a wood- 
encage, and offered to sell it to his guest for 
10,000 roubles. - The offer being treated as a 
joke, the Governor said he had a more valu- 
able bird to sell, and told his servant to bring 
it in. Folditig doors flew open, and the iron 
cage with its miserable captive was set down 
before the astonished guest. “Now,” said 
the Governor, ‘‘what do think of that for a 
quail? But this is a very expensive bird; I 
want 20,000 roubles for him.” ‘‘All right,” 
said the alarmed proprietor. *‘I will buy 
this one: send him down to my works with- 
out the cage, and your messenger shall bring 
back the amount.”, The matter was thus 
pleasantly settled, and the company ad- 
journed in undisturbed harmony to their 
coffee. 





The employes on the Metropolitan Elevated 
railway extension in New York city have 





struck against a reduction of wages. 
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The Song of the Stream. 
Over the mosses and grasses 
The white cloud passes, 
Silent and soft as a dream; 
And the earth, in her shy embraces, 
Conceals the traces 
Of the secret birth of the stream; 
Till my threads are braided and woven, 
And speed through the cloven 
Channels, and gather and sink, 
And wind, and sparkle, and dally, 
With song in the valley 
And shout from the terrible brink! 
Then the whirl of the wind divides me, 
And the rainbow hides me, 
As I midway scatter in air; 
And I bathe with endless showers 
The feet of the flowers, 
And the locks of the forest’s hair: 
Till proudly, with waters wedded 
My strength is bedded 
By meadow, and slope, and lea; 
And the lands at last deliver 
Their tribute river 
To the universal sea. ; 
—Bayard Taylor, 





Interesting Reminiscences of Canal Travel. 


Few among us, while luxuriating in pala- 
tial cars, and hurrying through the country 
at a speed of thirty or more miles an hour, 
know anything about the primitive style of 
traveling, when the Erie canal formed the 
great national highway for transportation of 
freight and passengers between Albany and 
Buffalo. Two classes of boats, ‘‘packet” and 
‘‘line” boats, formed the great medium at 
that day. The aristocratic packet boat, 
towed by three horses, and running at the 
fearful speed of five miles an hour, was ex- 
clusively devoted to transportatien of pass- 
engers and their baggage. The line boat, 
however, had capacity for seventy-five or 
eighty tons of freight, and accomodations for 
fifty passengers or more; consequently fami- 
lies emigrating west always took the line 
boat that their furniture and farming utensils 
might accompany them. To the humble 
line boat, then, are we indebted for the bone 
and sinew of the New England states, that 
to-day make our western prairies bloom and 
blossom as the rose. 


The line boat towed by two horses with a 
relay every twelve miles, moved at a speed 
of two miles an hour. The regular fare, to 
sleep and eat them, as it was then called 
was 24 cents per mile; when they ate them- 
selves 1 cent per mile. The one centers 
lived upon crackers, cheese and herrings, 
bought at lock groceries, and at night found 
rest among the freight amidships. The 
cabin passengers or 24 centers fared much 
better, living sumptuously on sirloin steak, cut 
in proximity to the horns of the ox, and 
what was known in canal parlance as slip- 
pery elm veal—so beautifully tender that 
little exertion was required to masticate it. 
After luxuriating two or three days upon 
these staple articles of food the passenger 
languished and lost appetite and relish for 
food which was seldom recovered during the 
rest of the journey. This diet has an eco- 
nomical value that ought to recommend it 
to modern boarding house keepers. 


The accommodations for passengers con- 
sisted of a bow and stern cabin. The after, 
or stern cabin, was used for cooking room 
and dining hall; the bow cabin for parlor and 
sleeping room, and had sleeping accomoda- 
tions for about forty persons. Lockers running 
the length of either cabin, two in the gents’ 
and one in the ladies’ part, formed seats for 
the passengers in the daytime, and at night, 
over each length of locker, was hung by 
cords two sacking frames, and it was often 
very amusing to observe the solicitude and 
hear the protests of those sleeping or occupy- 
ing berths below, entered against some 
weighty individual testing the strength of 
the frames and cords above. The bedding 
consisted ef a sheet, a spread and a diminu- 
tive pillow case stuffed with hen feathers. 
The feathers however underwent some stuff- 
ing process before being put in the cases to 
soften the points; yet, notwithstanding this 
precaution, the points would find their way 
through the cases, and at night piercing the 
head of the weary traveler and western ad- 
venturer, incited dreams of fearful 
import, suggestive of pointed arrows, 
indian tortures, and warfare waged 
by painted savages on the plains. The 
bow cabins were not over twenty feet long. 
The reader therefore can form some idea of 
the fetid condition of the atmosphere 
breathed over and passing the lungs of some 
thirty or forty perse1s in such a bex after 
retiring to rest. Yet in the Gace of all these 
annoyances and discomforts, there were 
many pleasant features connected with this 
mode of traveling that will live in the 
memory of the early settlers of the west, aad 
their migratory experience on the raging 





pleasure than many journeyssince madejin the 
most gorgeous palace cars. 

The captain of the canal boat was a very 
important personage among his passengers, 
and strutted the humpbacked deck of his 
boat with more dignity, and commanded 
more respect than the master of the finest. 
steamer that sails our inland waters to-day, 
His advice was sought after on all occasions, 
and he was much consulted, and advised with 
by those going up the lakes, in regard to 
which were the'best and safest boats to go 
by, It was customary for the steamboat 
runners to. meet the canal boats at Black 
Rock below Buffalo, and pay the captains a 
percentage on their freight and passengers, 
that upon their arrival in Buffalo they would 
immediately shove into the creek and dis- 
charge the same on some steamer they rep- 
resented leaving the passengers no oppor- 
tunity of making their own choice of boats. 
Consequently, when the captains were con- 
sulted by passengers in regard to which were 
the best and safest boats, they were very 
careful not to commit themselves, and par- 
ticularly careful not to give names, but would 
excite their anxiety by hinting at the fearful 
condition of some steamers’ boilers on the 
lakes, that in fact were mere shells, and liable 
to blow up at any time, and to impress it 
upon them that if they ever expected to 
reach their place of destination in safety, 
they must trust implicitly in him, as he was 
familiar with and knew the strength of every 
boiler, and the sea-worthiness of every steam- 
boat on the lakes. The result was that the 
runners who paid the most got the pass- 
engers, who to their surprise, on their arrival 
in Buffalo, were hurried with their freight 
on board of some old wheezing, high-pressure 
tub of a boat, when if they had been at lib- 
erty to exercise their own judgment, they 
could have got passage on some magnificent 
low-pressure steamer at less fare. 

The Erie canal before its enlargement was 
a mere ditch, so narrow in places it was diffi- 
cult for loaded boats to pass each other. 
This ditch, however, wound its way through 
the heart of the great Empire state, crossing 
rivers, highly cultivated farms, flourishing 
villages and great cities on its course to the 
lakes. Leaving its eastern terminus at 
Albany and climbing to the summit of six- 
teen lakes, one of the most beautiful pano- 
ramic views imaginable can be had by looking 
eastward. Far away below like a path of 
silver, the Hudson winds its course to the 
sea, On the eastern bank stands the beau- 
tiful city of East Troy, while far away in the 
misty distance rise in majestic grandeur the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. Following the 
route, next in importance the lower and 
upper aqueducts are passed spanning the 
Mohawk river, and so on until the antiquated 
city of Schenectady is reached. Leaving 
Schenectady and passing through the Mo- 
hawk Valley, Amsterdam, Fonda, Fort Plain, 
St. John’s, Little Falls and Herkimer are the 
principal towns passed until Frankfort is 
reached. We here enter upon the long level 
69 miles without a lock, passing Utica and 
Rome; we enter Rome swamp, which bore a 
fearful reputation among the small drivers 
for containing, as they said, wild animals 
and hobgoblins, and many were the thrilling 
stories related by them of a “combo” or big 
line driver being torn from his team by some 
wild animal, or witnessing some horrid 
apparition while passing throutgh this swamp 
at night. 

New London, situated on this level, was 
famous for scow-building. Scows were held 
in great contempt by line boatmen, and there 
was continual antagonism between scow and 
line boatmen. The line boatmen as a general 
thing improved every opportunity when meet- 
ing a light or unloaded scow—which, like a 
hog to war, invariably moved sideways—of 
giving them a smart bump and disarranging 
their cook stove and crockery line. Boat- 
men would facetiously inform passengers 
that New Londoners built scows by the mile 
and sawed them off in lengths to suit cus- 
tomers, 

Leaving scow heaven and locking off the 
long level next in importance is Syracuse, 
noted for its surrounding mammoth salt 
works. We here tap the Oswego canal, and 
so on to Geddis lock, when we make an ascent 
in our journey and lockup. After 36 hours 
on the long level it was a relief to the passen- 
gers to again get among the locks, where 
they could get off and purchase ginger pop, 
peanuts, candies and other commodities 
peculiar to canal groceries. 

Canal boat at night carried two headlights, 
and on each forward corner of the boat were 
placed goose quills, which reflecting the light 
from the lamps, warned the steersman of any 
depdrture of the boat from her course and 
assisted him in keeping her in the middle of 
the canal. 

The experienced boatman prided himself 
very much upon his knowledge of the names 
of the many points of interest on the route, 
He knew the distance between locks and the 
length of every level. He also knew the 





canal will be remembered with more real 


particular way in which each lock was to he 


entered, the influences of different currents 
and suctions, of which, in fact, it took years 
of experience to acquire a knowledge. The 
old locks were just wide enough to admit a 
boat and if not properly entered produced a 
cramp, which steersmen considered a great 
disgrace to the profession. “Heel path” and 
“Tow path” were the technical terms made 
use of by canal men for starboard and port. 
The bowsman, whose duty it was to stop or 
snub the boat in the locks, gave the word of 
command “and p were much im- 
pressed with the fearful responsibility resting 
upon him, by the excited manner in which he 
would startle them with his cry of “heel- 
path!” or “tow-path!” It was a very inter- 
esting sight to witness a boat enter and 
emerge from the depths of a lock, her deck 
filled with sturdy men and their families, 
consisting of staid matrons, blooming girls 
and young children, on their way to new 
homes in the far west. Captains felt very 
proud when they could marshal on deck a 
goodly number of nice looking. passengers, 
more especially if among them there were 
some pretty girls; and many were the tricks 
resorted to by him to get them on deck when 
passing through important places, as hand- 
some girls always drew, or added more to his 
passenger list. Passengers on pleasant days 
were always on deck to enjoy the pure air 
and witness the delightful scenery which, 
with few exceptions, the canal passed through; 
but a constant source of annoyance and 
danger were the bridges, many of them so 
low, men, women and children would have 
to prostrate themselves on the deck to,escape 
being crushed. It was the duty of the steers- 
man when approaching one, to ;warn the 
passengers by crying. out “low bridge,” and 
the cautionary words would instantly be 
followed by a general stooping or ducking of 
heads. It was a common saying that a canal 
man could be identified any where by simply 
crying out “low bridge” when he would in- 
voluntarily duck his head. 

A prominent feature among the passengers 
nearly every trip was the old granny going 
to make her yearly visit te her granddaughter 
who lived in some.of the western states, 
Every, passenger aboard, was confidentially 
informed bow much land her granddaughter’s 
husband had; also the number of children 
and their names. This old lady, who worked 
incessantly through the day at*her knitting, 
never lost interest in anything transpiring on 
the boat; more especially was she solicitous 
and interested in the welfare of any young 
lady passengers that might be on board. 


It was a common practice for passengers 
on pleasant days to relieve the monotony of 
the journey by walking a few miles on the 
tow path. Young ladies, however, indulging 
in said pastime, at the invitation of gentle- 
men, received at once the attention of the 
old lady, who would shake her head omi- 
nously and intimate in a mysterious whisper 
that something was wrong, and when the 
couple came on board granny would glare at 
them over the top of her specs in such a 
stern, uncompromising manner they would 
feel as if they really had been guilty of some 
indiscretion. 

But to resume our journey: Montezuma 
comes next in the great panorama, worthy of 
notice. At this point a juncture is made 
with the Cayuga canal, which contributes 
the trade and traffic of Cayuga lake. We 
here enter upon the vast Montezuma marsh, 
comprising thousands of acres prolific only 
of bullfrogs, mosquitoes and cat fish.’ Boat- 
men often amused themselves in working upon 
the credulity of some greenhorn, by giving 
fabulous accounts of the immense size and 
cruelty of the mosquitoes living in this 
marsh, and more especially those making 
their homes along the line of the canal. 
They would inform the greenhorn that scouts 
were sent to the junction to watch for and 
herald the approach of a good, healthy load 
of passengers, that the mosquitoes might be 
prepared for them when they entered upon 
the marsh, and that after regaling and feed- 
ing themselves upon the passengers, they 
would, with impudence and assurance, roost 
on the sides of the boat and carelessly pick 
their teeth with marlin spikes. Before 
entering upon the marsh it was necessary 
to close all the windows and doors, and make 
the boat as tight as possible to keep the mos- 
quitoes} out of the cabins; but in spite of 
these precautions these blood-sucking thieves 
would find their way into the boat, and it 
Was very amusing at night to hear the up- 
roar created by them among the passengers 
in the cabin, where all was peace and quiet 
a few minutes before entering the marsh. 
Slaps and claps were heard more emphatic 
and in earnest than the best encore ever 
heard in any place of amusement. 


Another famous natural attraction and 
feature of this section of canal country were 
the bullfrogs. The noise they made at night 
was really tremendous. Some deep-toned 
old fellow would commence blowing his horn, 
but before he had gone aver two or three 


join in the chorus, swelling their notes to. the 
skies, and making ‘things about the bont 
tremble and vibrate as if heaven's artillery 
were at work. These bullfrogs have been 
known to so effectually drown a_ band 
that not even the tap of a dram 
could be heard passing the marsh. Mud 
Lock is reached. Here an ascent of about 
two feet is made. Boatmen always em- 
braced the opportunity of here purchasing a 
string of bullheads. Canal men bore the 
reputation of being very fond of bullheada 
and milk, although as far as our experience 
was concerned we must confess we never 
saw any milk used with the fish. 


Locking through and leaving Mud Lock, 
an uninteresting country is passed through 
until we reach Clyde, famous for its exten- 
sive glass works. Locking through and leay- 
ing Clyde, nothing of importance attracts 
the eye until we reach Lyons, a charming 
village, noted for its magnificent dwellings, 
beautiful gardens and luxuriant shade trees, 
Lyons lock, situated on the west side of the 
village, was a great place of resort and as a 
general thing was visited by nearly everyone 
coming into town, to witness the boats 
lock through. There is no doubt but that 
many families became dissatisfied with their 
quiet homes and received their first impres- 
sions to sell out and go west, by witnessin 
the exciting scenes and ceaseless throng 
emigrants passing the lock. On this lock 
was “Bashford’s Grocery,” not noted for its 
cleanliness. “Slush out, boys, there is a boat 
coming,” was 4 common saying among boat- 
men as applied to this grocery. And this 
was the early stamping grounds of one of 
Wisconsin’s illustrious governors. As his 
deeds live in the memory of our people, we 
thought it well to give the classic spot a 
brief mention. 


Leaving Lyons the canal passes through the 
finest agricultural country imaginable. Turn 
the eye whichever way you wiil, and’ nothing 
but highly cultivated farms, neat dwellings 
and substantial barns meet the view; passing 
Lockville, Newark, Palmyra and so on to 
Rochester City the scene continues the same. 
The beautiful city of Rochester is too well 
known to require any description. The 
canal here crosses the Genesee river; there is 
also a weigh lock at this point. The law re- 
quired all boats to be weighed at the first 
weigh lock they came to after loading, conse- 
quently boats loading at Buffalo weighed at 
Rochester, and as all the passengers were 
obliged to get off the boat, while being 
weighed, it was extremely unpleasant to 
arrive at these locks in the night after pas- 
sengers had retired to rest, and compel men, 
women and childrén to stand shivering in the 
damp night air, while said duty was per- 
formed. The law compelled all boats to 
have a registered light weight, from which, 
when weighed with cargo, tney could get at 
net weight. It was a great point with cap- 
tains in the spring to get as light weight as 
possible, and many were the tricks resorted 
to for that purpose, such as blocking pump 
holes,. pumping water into the boat, etc. 
Boats, when getting light weight, were 
allowed from one to two and a half inches of 
water. Well, if there were three or four 
inches of water,.and by putting a block at 
the bottom of the well, the inspector only 
registered one inch, the boat was allowed 
many tons of water that did not belong to 
her, and when pumped out gave the boatmen 
a margin of as many tons, which they might 
appropriate to freight and run clear of toll. 

“The Merchant’s Line,” “Combo” and “Big 
Line” towed the passenger boats. Boys, 
twelve years old and upward, were hired as 
drivers. I have already imformed the reader 
that a relay or change of teams was made 
every twelve miles. When approaching a 
station, the steersman blew his horn to in- 
form the station keeper that a team was 
wanted. That functionary would immedi- 
ately hunt up the boy who was “first out.” 
At night it was quite a task to wake the 
small drivers, and when the station keepers 
succeeded in getting them on their feet, and 
perhaps breaking a bright boy dream of home, 
it generally took from ten to fifteen minutes 
for them to comprehend the situation; and 
before their minds cleared, the following 
questions were asked: “What is the name of 
the boat?” “Is she bound east or west?” 
“Is she heavily loaded?” It was also asked 
if there was any chance forascale. If no 
prospect for a scale (which meant money for 
driving) was promised the driver would 
assume an indifferent manner and generally 
would be asleep before he was out of sight of 
the station. The steersman was soon advised 
of the true state of things by the tow line 
dragging in the water and then a declaration 
of war would be entered into by him and the 
driver, and the empty condition of vegetable 
boxes next morning would attest the severity 
of the engagement. There were very many 
valuable teams on the tow path, which were 
assigned always to the barge drivers. These 
boys took great pride in their teams and 








bars in the strain thousands of others would 


made more money from the captain and 
passengers for the quick time which their 
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powerful horses were able to make than their 
month’s salary amounted to. 


We will now take up the line of travel | 


again, leaving Rochester, and passing on to 
Brockport and Albion, both fleurishi 
villages and noted for their inviting pea 
groceries. All lines stopped at these places, 
as they were not only celebrated for stores 
put were good passenger ports. Therefore, 
when boats stopped at these places there was 
generally a host of grocery men standing on 
the dock, waiting to receive the captain and 
receive his trade. As he stepped on shore, a 
dozen hands were extended to grasp his and 
give him a kindly welcome. With much 
solicitude they would enquire if his trip had 
been a successful one, compliment him on 
looking extremely well, and, with a sly nudge 
in the ribs, ask him where he found so many 
provi -gisia among his passengers. They all 
asked him to take a cigar, and he was told 
confidentially they had something very 
choice in the way of a “smile.” The one 
that succeeded in getting the captain to 
“smile” generally secured his trade. 

Passing the long level at its terminus we 
reach. Lockport. Here the, boat ascends 
through a series of locks rising one above the 
other. in an imposing manner and cut through 
solid rock. After rising to the level above the 
boat passes through a channel cut or blasted 
through rocks for miles. When Tonawanda 
river was reached the tow lines were length- 
ened out and a speed of five miles an hour was 
attained. Here when the wind was favor- 
able, ‘‘Niagara’s” thunder can be heard. Next 
comes Black Rock; we here lock upon a level 
with Lake Erie, and so on to Buffalo. Upon 
arriving in Buffalo there were generally 
found two or three steamers advertised as 
bound for Chicago, the day and hour being 
stated when they were to leave, but the 
steamers generally stayed until they got 
good loads. In the morning bands of music 
would go on board of each boat, blowing 
and thumping unceasingly through the day. 
Black smoke would come from the smoke- 
stacks, impressing passengers with the idea 
that they were going to leave any moment. 
You would observe passengers hurrying to and 
fro, asking officers ofthe boat if they would 
have time to go up town to get something 
they required on the passage. Some wanted 
antidotes to sea-sickness, others wanted 
provisions, all busy and hurrying as if their 
lives depended upon thehaste they made. 
At night smoke would disappear from the 
stacks, the various bands would go ashore, 
and quiet would reign supreme on these 
steamers where so much confusion had pre- 
vailed through the day. The next morning 
the same farce would be acted. Bands 
would go on board, and blow and thump even 
more vigorously than the day before, black 
smoke would again come from the pipes 
and canal buats were arriving almost hourly, 
with fresh loads of passengers; the uninitated 
would go through the same scene, and .so 
on from day to day, until the steamers had 
received a sufficient load of passengers and 
freight to warrant them sailing. A scalping 
office in Rochester paid captains a very 
heavy per centage if they would induce their 
passengers to buy these up lake tickets there, 
and when they arrived in Buffalo ifthe boat 
they were booked for was not in port, I have 
actually seen whole families shoved on to a 
dredge until said boats arrived. 

The period of the canal’s passenger glory 
is now numbered with the things of the past; 
heayy freight boats take the place of cheer- 
ful liners and graceful packets. Among the 
multitude of those formerly engaged in these 
busy scenes very maay have passed away, 
and life’s trials and tribulations cease to 
trouble them, while many others are scat- 
tered through our vast country, filling respon- 
sible positions and carrying out new fortunes 
in different spheres in life. 

THOMAS FORBES. 





How to See the Wind. 


Take a polished metallic surface of two 
feet or more, with a straight edge—a large 
hand-saw will answer the purpose. Take a 
windy day, whether hot or cold, clear or 
cloudy, only let it not rain or the air be mur- 
ky; in other words, let. the air be dry and 
clear, but this is not essential. Hold your 
metallic surface at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the wind—i. e. if the wind is north, 
hold your surface east and west, but instead 
of holding the surface vertical. incline it 
about forty-five degrees to the horizon, so 
that the wind striking glances and flows over 
the edge (keeping it straight) as water over a 
dam. Now sight carefully over the edge at 
some minute and sharply defined object, and 
you will see the air flows over as water flows 
overadam. Make your observations care- 
fully, and you will hardly fail to see the air, 
no matter how cold; the result is even better 
when the sun is obscured. 


A fire in Ripon, Wis., on the 7th caused a 
loss of about $8,000. 





Bar Recollections. 


ee 


I was called to the Irish bar in Easter 
term, 1837, and went to the summer Assizes 
on the Munster circuit of that year. The 
traditions of the circuit were renowned and 
historical. It had long been famous. Here 
George Bennett, Q. O., Sergt. Jackson, Q. C., 
Jonathan Henn, Q. C., Stephen Collins, Q. 
C., and David B. Bigot, Q. €., among the 


‘seniors, while of the juniors James O’Brien, 


Boyle Keiler; Jeremiah J. Murphy, and Rich- 
ard Lane had great practice, and William 
Deane Freeman the dock to. himself. 

I joined the circuit in Cork, the city that 
has given birth to so many famed in literature 
andjart—the witty and learned Dr. Magi 


his knowledge. pres of a very suc- 
re member of the circuit, he said, “I 
have forgotten more law than he ever knew;” 
and of another, recently promoted to the 
bench, “I possess a pourid’s worth of law for 
every sixpence worth he has,” which caused 
a mutual friend to reply, “Then, does he not 
deserve the more praise for making his six- 
penny worth go farther than your Fancy i 
one occasion some pleas of Harry Coop- 
er’s were sought to be struck out for prolix- 
ity, and a motion for that purpose was made 
before Baron Pennefeather. Cooper reso- 
lutely denied the pleas could be condensed. 
The baron was inclined to be of a different 
opinion, He read over one of Harry’s, and 
by leaving out several averments which he 
considered immaterial, reduced it fully one- 


and Father Prout(Mahony), Daniel O’Mad- | nait 


den, Justice McCarthy, M. P.; Ralph Varian, 
J. F. Maguire, M, P.; and other writers of 
poetry or prose, or both; while in art it can 
claim as its own such renowned celebrities as 
Barry, Maclise. Hogan, Ford, and many in- 
scribed upon the rolls of fame. I was kindly 
welcomed by the senior member of the cir- 
cuit, the late estimable George Bennett, Q. 
C., and being the youngest member, was 
duly installed as the junior. My duties 
were not very onerous; to collect the mess 
subscriptions, to uncork the wine bottles, keep 
an account of those who dined at mess, and 
calculate the “whips” to pay each day’s ex- 
penses were my chief employments. 

We were a very pleasant social party. at 
the bar mess. Our senior—styled the Father 
—was Mr. Bennett, a tall, thin man, witha 
long Quixotic visage, rendered remarkable by 
a prominent Williamite nose. He was often 
pathetic, and shed tears at will. Sometimes 
he was jocose, but rarely. Stating a case for 
two brothers, named Hawkes, who were 
plaintiffs against the defendant. Mr. Nagle 
(both common names in the county of Cork), 
he began by saying: “Gentlemen of the jury 
this is a fight between two Hawkes and a 
(N) Eagle.” Mr, Bennett was an admirable 
raconteur, and it was a great treat to hear 
him relate. some of the occurrences which 
marked’ his great experience in criminal 
cases. Two.cases, in which an alibi was the 
defense, I remember he told as follows: “A 
strong well-featured countryman was tried at 
Cork for highway robbery near Fermoy. He 
met a farmer returning from the fair of Fer- 
moy and robbed him ,.of a@}pound note and 
some shillings. We proved the case of the 
crown, but it appeared the prosecutor had 
imbibed ‘several pints of porter and some 
glasses of whisky, but he swore point blank 
to the identity of the prisoner. The police 
arrested him in Cork, ahd he denied all knowl- 
edge of the prisoner. 

When we closed for the crown, a respect- 
able looking farmer, in the loose frieze coat, 
corduroy breeches and leather gaiters of his 
class, got on the table, and being sworn, said 
that on the very night in question he saw the 
prisoner in one of. his fields, near Midleton, 
stealing turnips; that he tried to get at him, 
but the hedge was too strong for one of his 
bulk to get through; so he had.to get round 
to the gate; that the prisoner must have 
heard him, for he made off, leaving the sack 
half filled with turnips, but he stole a bran 
new spade, which his (witness’) landlord, the 
Earl of Shannon, had jus®@made him a present 
of, and ‘he had left it just where the prisoner 
was drawing the turnips. The judge asked 
the witness was he sure the prisoner was the 


man he saw in the field. The witness said’ 


he could not possibly be: mistaken. He often 
saw the prisoner lounging about the street in 
Midleton, and was sure he was the man who 
stole his spade. ’ 

The judge asked how he recollected the 
time so exactly, 

The witness said he had been at the funeral 
of his sister’s son on that day at Rathcornar, 
and had just got home when he saw the 
prisoner in the turnip field. 

The judge felt it his duty to direct the 
jury, if they believed the last witness, to 
acquit the prisoner, which they instantly did. 
Then, turning to the witness, who was still 
on the table, he said, “Go round to the grand 
jury, who are now sitting and an indictment 
will be prepared against the prisoner for 
stealing your spade.” 

“Long life to your lordship!” said the 
witness, “twill be a good deed to punish the 
blaggard for stealing my illigant spade,” 

The farmer left the court, laughing, no 
doubt, at the way he humbugged us all, for 
he was an accomplice of the prisoner. Of 
course he never went near the grand jury, 
and as there was no other charge against the 
prisoner, he walked forth a free man. 

Another very estimable:and able leader on 
the Munster circuit in 1838 was Harry Coop- 
er, Q. C. Atthe bar mess he was a most 
agreeable companion, full of anecdote and 
pleasantry; not only witty himself, but called 
forth wit from others. Sometimes, indeed, 
his gayety was not very discreet. He would 
ask a very pious member of the bar to “sing 
a hymn,” or rally a discomfited pleader about 


“IT demur to that plea,” insisted the reso- 
lute counsel, “and, if it is set down for argu- 
ment in any other court in this hall, I'll beat 
your lordship.” 

Harry’s powers of utterance were marvel- 
ous. I have heard many rapid speakers in 
my time, but all fade before him. He had a 
mode of pouring out words so as to be at 
times almost unintelligible, and some one 
happily designated him as “talking short- 
hand,” It certainly required stenography to 
attempt reporting him; he jerked out whole 
sentences in a breath, and was very impa- 
tient at the least interruption. I once heard 
him podrens, Judge nga? who also was very 
intolerant of noise, in following terms 
beeen “Cooper's tapid style rendered very 
ludicrous: 

“TY wish, my lord, you'd commit these old 
women who are coughing in the gallery. I’m 
told you committed two old women yesterday 
for sneezing.” 

Another time, when arguing in the court of 
queen’s bench before Chief Justice Bushe 
and Judges Burton and Crampton, Cooper 
suddenly paused. 

“Pray go on, Mr. Cooper,” said the chief 
justice, 

“T can’t, my lord,” replied Harry, “while 
Judge Crampton is shaking his head at me.” 

“T really was not aware of it,” said Judge 
Crampton, 

“Perhaps, Mr. Cooper,” observed the chief 
justice, “you doznot know that my brother 
Crampton is a lineal descendant of Lord Bur- 
leigh,” 

70h, my lord, that accounts for it,” ans- 
wered Harry, and turning. round to me he 
whispered, “He,” meaning Judge Crampton, 
“is as great an actor as ever tou Burleigh 
was.” ; 

Thomas O’Meara, better known by the 
initials T. O., than the Christian and patro- 
nymic, was a fine specimen of an Irish attor- 
ney.. He was highly connected, and had the 
ease and manner of what he was—a well-bred 
gentleman. His quaint humor may be in- 
ferred from his dialogue with the Lord Chan- 
cellor,.the haughty Earl of Clare, already 
quoted, He had the reputation of being a 
practiced duelist, and was second in a duel 
in which Sir Richard Musgrave, author of 
“History of Ireland,” was one of the princi- 
pals. The book was so inaccurate that the 
author was advised to issue a new and im- 
proved addition. A friend said to T. 0.: “I 
hope nothing will happen to him before the 
new edition ‘is published.” 

“By all that’s fair in war,” replied T. 0O., 
“his next edition will be in boards.” 

T. O.’s reputation for ball practice obtained 
him lucrative engageménts as conducting 
agent during the contested elections in Ire- 
land. He perfectly understood what the un- 
usually large retaining fee meant, and took 
his measures accordingly. Observing a broth- 
er practitioner leaving his post in a hurry, T. 
O. inquired: “Where are you going in such 
haste ?” 

“To my lodgings for my pistol,” was the 
response. 

“Oh!”: exclaimed the more experienced 
practitioner, “I always keep mine under the 
poll lists.” 

He was conducting agent for a parsimon- 
ious candidate who was severely spoken of 
by an opposing elector. The candidate was 
called “renegade from religion, a dishonest 
politician, and disloyal to his country and 
his creed.” 

“My God, Mr. O’Meara! do you hear that?” 
asked the would-be member, quivering with 
rage. 

“Every word of it,” replied Q. C. “Sure 
I’m not stone deaf.” 

“And don’t you mean to take notice of it ?” 

“Most certainly not. Your fee, sir, was 
not a fighting fee,” replied the renowned T. 
0.—Irish Bar Book. 


From the Catholic Directory for 1879 which 
has just been issued, it appears that there 
are in Great Britain at the present time 21 
archbishops and bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, 2,175 priests and 1,386 churches. 
These figures show an increase over those of 
the previous year of 39 priests and 38 churches. 
In Scotland where the hierarchy has been 
recently re-established, there are 6 bishops, 





Subterranean Water. 


An approximate computation of the amount 
of water which falls upon any given area 
may be made by accurately observing the an- 
nual water-fall in a large number of places, 
and using this as the basis of the calculation. 


Such a statement of the water-fall, as is well 
known, forms a part of the record in every 
place where accurate ineteorological observa- 
tions are attempted. By means like these 
Lieut. Maury estimated the annual precipita- 
tion upon the whole Mississippi valley at 620 
cubic miles of water, while the disch of 
the river into the sea is computed at 107 cu- 
bic miles; what, it is immediately asked, be- 
comes of the remainder? Eminent authors 
place the delivery of other rivers at only one- 
sixth the amount of water that falls upon the 
valleys which they drain; what becomes, 


.| everywhere, of this difference? The answer 


usually is, it is taken up by evaporation, 
either directly from the surface, or indirectly 


pt animal or vegetable life. This is 
doubtless true of vastly the larger part of it; 
and, going to the clouds and descending to 


the earth, it may make the round of this cir- 
culation many times in the course of the 
year. But this answer does not tell the 
whole truth. It does not take into account 
all the subterranean streams, lakes, reser- 
voirs, rivers whose number we have no means 
of determining, but whose aggregate must be 
much larger than we were accustomed to 
suppose. The deep borings of the earth af- 
ford evidence of this fact. On going down, 
successive sheets of water are found, some- 
times five or six in number, interposed be- 
tween the different strata, within a few 
hundred feet of each other. Most of these, 
of course, must have an outlet, but it is not 
always in the valley in which they 
seem to lie. Sometimes they find 
their way even under the ocean, empty- 
ing themselves in at its bottom very far 
from the shore, thus often rendering the sea 
water fresh, even to ithe surface above them. 
Sometimes not springs or brooks alone, but 
large streams burst out in places which must 
be remote from their source. Indeed, there 
are instances of rivers coming out, large 
enough to admit of navigation up to the very 
basin from which they flow. It is impossible 
to trace their interior current, but in many 
cases they must have come from long dis- 
tances, indicating to us what, for aught we 
know, may be going on in a multitude of 
other places, deep beneath our view. 

A French writer of no little repute has said 
that the evaporation from the river Seine, 
below Paris, is sufficient to exhaust all the 
water in the river as it passes the city. This 
may be regared by many as an exaggerated 
statement, but, if it is even anything like 
an approximation to the truth, it shows 
most strikingly the extent to which this river 
must depend upon subterranean supplies. 
For below Paris, with one exception, there 
are hardly any affluents flowing upon the 
surface, and yet the best authorities say, “it 
is well settled that the Seine carries to the 
sea much more water than is discharged into 
it by all the superficial branches combined.” 
But this is only an illustration in a river 
which has been closely watched, and where 
science has had occasion to make the most 
careful measurements. A multitude of 
others in like circumstances would show 
similiar results. Does any one suppose that 
the surface affluents to our great lakes are 
sufficient to keep them full, supplying the loss 
from evaporation and the drainage of the 
St. Lawrence? Scientific measurements, like 
those upon the Seine, would prove it far 
otherwise. And what would be true of these 
lakes would be true of most of the small 
ones, the country or the world through. 

No; the earth is like the animal system. 
Puncture that almost anywhere with only so 
much as the point of a needle, and the blood 
will flow; how universal, then, must be its 
diffusion! Pierce the earth anywhere, per- 
haps we may almost say, and sooner or later 
we shall find water. How universal, then, 
its diffusion, and how immense the aggregate 
amount flowing in this network of veins be- 
neath the surface!—New York Mercantile 
Journal. 


A granger broke loose in the Corcoran art 
gallery in Washington and staggered an artist 
at work by a criticism passed upon the beau- 
tiful picture of Charlotte Corday at her prison 
windew the night before her execution. 
Say,” said the granger caller to the artist, 
“there is somethin’ wrong about that picture 
of Charlotte Corday.” “Whatisit?” “Wall, 
I knew the Corday family well. Corday 
lived in York state. His wife’s name was 
Charlotte. She died a few years ago and was 
buried in greenwood. Her husband put a 
fine tum-stone and a statoo over her grave. 
T have seen it many a time. Now I know 
she was never in no jail in her life, so you 
see—” The artist could only fairly suggest 
that possibly there might be another Char- 








his mistake, He prided himself much upon 
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The Bow Patent Bill as | Passed by the 
Senate. 


An act to amend the statutes in relation to 
patents (senate bill 300) has been passed by 
the senate, and is now before the house of 
representatives for its approval. Asthe ad- 
journment of congress is fixed for the 4th of 
March, the bill must soon be acted upon, or 
it will go over to the next congress. The 
bill as it stands, while it contains some very 
excéllent provisions, presents others that are 
very obnoxious; and unless the bad points 
can be eliminated we hope the subject will 
be postponed for the consideration of the 
new legislature. 

We will briefly recapitulate what to us ap- 
pear to be the leading designs of the present 
bill, with a few words of running comment. 
In all there are twenty-five sections. 

Section 1 provides that damages shall not 
be recovered for infringements that were al- 
leged to have taken place more than four 
years prior to the commencement of the suit. 

As the law now stands the owner of a pat- 
ent may sue infringers at any time when he 
can find out that an infringement has taken 
place. But under the new provision, if the 
infringement is concealed or in any way es- 
capes the knowledge of the patentee for four 
years, he has no remedy, and the infringer 
goes free. This section is an encouragement 
to infringers, is an injustice to patentees, and 
should not be passed. 

Section 2 takes away from the inventor, 
substantially, the control and exercise of the 
patent for his own invention, and gives away 
to others the right to use the patent, against 
the consent of the patentee, for a price not 
agreed to by him, but fixed by people ad- 
verse to him, by means of the formalities of 
a court. 

The existing law vests the exclusive pro- 
prietorship of the patent in the inventor, 
during the brief period of 17 years for which 
it is granted. This is one of the most satis- 
factory provisions of the present statute, and 
should be carefully preserved. If the new 
provision passes no man can hereafter say 
that he “owns” a patent. He wili simply own 
a certificate showing that somebedy else has 
the right to make use of the products of the 
inventor's ingenuity without so much as ask- 
ing his leave. 

Section 3 provides that if the inventor ha 
the hardihood to bring. a suit against an 
infringer and clearly proves the infringement, 
should the infringer then wriggle around and 
debar the inventor from getting a judgment 
for a sum less than tvrenty dollars, then, in 
that case, the inventor shall pay his own costs 
of the suit and also the infringer’s costs. 

This section practically imposes a heavy 
fine upon an inventor for attempting to stop 
infringements. 

Section 4 gives conditional privileges to 
infringers to continue their infringements 
after a verdict is rendered against them, dur- 
ing the pendency of their appeals. 

Section 5 gives to infringers the privilege 
of procuring the removal of injunctions, so 
that they may continue to infringe. 

Section 6 provides that no 1 shall 
be granted unless applied for within seven 
years from the date of the patent. 

The present law permits the inventor to 
correct his patent by re-issue at any time 
during the life of the patent; this is an excel- 
lent provision, and tends to give value and 
vitality to property iu patents. The provis- 
ion of the new law assists and encourages the 
infringer* 

Section 7 provides that if an inventor's 
specification happens at first to be so defect- 
ive that an infringer can make and use the 
device without liability, the said infringer 
may always continue such use, without pay- 
ment to the inventor, even after the latter 
procures a re-issue with properly corrected 
specification and claims. 

Under the present law, if the original 
patent is found defective and the claims 
insufficient to prohibit infringements, the 
inventor may at any time obtain a re-issue, 
which shall be good for the remaining term 
of the patent, during which remaining term 
infringers must pay damages. The new pro- 
vision aids and supports infringers throughout 
the entire term of the patent, and prohibits 
the inventor from recovering damages. 

Section 8 provides a remedy where two 
persons have unwittingly taken * patent in 


their joint names, when only one of them was | 


the real inventor. 

Section 9 provides for the taking of testi- 
mony relating to patents, which may be 
stored away and used in new cases after the 
witnesses are dead and gone. This appears 
to be another of the many provisioas of the 
bill intended to assist infringers. 

Section 10 provides that infringers may 
bring suits to have patents declared void. 
This provision appears to be intended to help 
infringers in breaking down patents that 
stand in their way, but which belong to poor 
inventors who cannot defend such suits, or 
patents granted to those who are absent or 
deceased. 





Section 11 requires that patentees who 

have requested infringers to stop such in- 
fringement shall commence suits for damage 
within a reasonable time; otherwise the in- 
fringer may continue the infringement dur- 
ing the entire term of the patent, without 
liability to the patentee. 

The majority of patentees are poor people, 
who, in many cases, have not the means to 
bring suits against bring, and all they 
can do is to request the 8 ¢ desist or 
pay royalty; r ing until a future time, 
Shen their snbane adailt; the bringing batt, 
The law, as it now is, permits a poor man 
to bring his suit for infringement whenever 
he desires. The new provision appears to be 
aimed against the inventor, and in favor of 
the infringer. 

Section 12 provides that patent fees shall 
hereafter be paid as follows: Thirty-five 
dollars on the issue of the patent, $50 in four 
years thereafter, and $100 in nine years 
hereafter; total, 'g185 for each patent. Fail- 


ure to pay either of the two last fees nulifies’ 


the patent. 

Under the present law the fee for a patent 
is only $35. No other taxes or penalties are 
imposed, The proposed law introduces the 
European system of multiple taxes, and im- 
poses a heavy. burden upon the inventor. 
This subject will be found more fully discussed 
in another part of our paper. 

Sec. 14 regulates the issue of licenses by 
joint owners and patentees. 15 provides pun- 
ishment for fraudulent or deceptive convey- 
ances of patent rights. 16. Commissioner 
and assistant to give bonds. 17. Prices of 
printed copies of patents authorized to be in- 
creased. 18 relates to certified copies of pat- 
ents. 19 relates to ‘payment of final fee in 
allowed cases. 20 regulates issue of patents 
for inventions previously patented in foreign 
countries, 21 permits full owners of patents 
to obtain reissues in their own names. 
regulates the renewal of lapsed allowed 
cases. 23 regulates ‘the stamping of date of 
patent on patented articles. 24 regulates 
the issue of patents in interference cases. 
25 repeals all conflicting laws. 

It will be seen from the brief comments 
here presented that in our view the passage 
of the new law will make a very radical 

shange in the existing system, and that its 
practical working would ‘probably be disad- 
vantageous to inventors and patentees. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that 
patents are monopolies, which, though on 
the whole of great benefit to the nation, are 
in some cases very annoying to the public, 
and very burdensome and disastrous to many 
private interests. Perhaps the present laws 
can be modified so as to remove some of these 
difficulties. But the remedy proposed by 
this bill is worse than the disease. It seems 
unfair to enact a law like this, which in so 
many of its principal provisions appears to be 
designed to sweep away from inventors all 
personal benefits from the fruits of their-in- 
gennity, and bestow them, ‘free of charge, 

n 

“PWe hope Chat all opposed to the new law 
will promptly use their influence with mem- 
bers of congress to prevent its passage.— 
Scientific American. 





Wheat Statistics and Prospects. 


The report of the commissioner of agri- 
culture for January hasthe following in re- 
gard to wheat: 


The average price of wheat for the year 
1876 was $1.04 per bushel; for 1877, 
stimulated by war in Europe, the increased 
crop was worth $1.08; but for the year 1878, 
with the increase of upward of 50,000,000 
bushels, the price had fallen to seventy-eight 
cents per bushel on Dec. 1, 1878. 

The crop of 1878, which amounts to 422,- 
000,000 bushels, is worth only $329,000,000; 
while the crop of 1877, which was 365, 000- 
000 bushels, was worth $394,000, 000. 

In the case of wheat the price is greatly 
influenced by the European demand. For the 
year ending June 20, 1878, it was found that 
we exported. 92,000,000 bushels of wheat 
(flour included)—about 25 per cent. of our 
whole crop. 


From estimates published by the board of | 28 


trade and the Mark Lane Hapress, of Eng- 
land, it is estimated that the supply of 
England will be short 13,000,000 quarters, 
equal to 107,000,000 bushels, leaving that 
amount to import. Last year the amount 


| imported was 15,000,000 quarters, or 123,- 


000,000 bushels. This supply was mainly 
drawn from the United States, and will be 
so this year. From estimates in France, 


| published in the Bulletin des Halles, the 


wheat crop of 1878 is placed at 82,500,000 
hectolitres or 230,000,000 bushels, 20,000,000 
hectolitres, or 56,000,000 bushels, less than 
that of 1877, which was a poor crop. 

The amount imported into France in 1877- 
78 was 22,000,000 bushels; the amount needed 
this year must approximate 70,000,000 bushels. 
The same bulletin, estimating the sources of 





a - export by be 50,000,000 bushels; 

0 pene s 17,000,000: and the only 
other source o supply of an importance is 
the United States. é 

The following statement of prices.in some 
of the prominent wheat growing states since 
1874 will fairly illustrate the range of prices 
in those years: 


States. 1874, 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878, 
Ohio....... $1.04 $1.09 $1.14 $1.24 = 8&6 
Michigan... 1.08 1.15 1.16 1.22 
Indiana.... 94 7 1.02 1.18 81 
Illinois..... 86 91 98 1.04 5 
Wisconsin.. 88 91 1.01 93 67 
Minnesota.. 70 86 90 91 51 
Towa. ...... 65 a 90 8% 50 
Missouri. . 83 95 89: 1.00 67 
Kansas..... 84 87 86 82 59 
Nebraska... 60 64 $78 83 49 


The acreage in winter wheat shows a slight 
increase over last year. The New England 
states, gulf states, and.the states north of 
the Ohio river report a large area, especially 
Illinois, where there isan extensive transfer 
of thisindustry from spring to fall sowing. 
The middle states, south Atlantic coast 
states and southern inland states show a de- 
cline. West of the Mississippi, in spite of a 
considerable increase in Kansas and Nebraska, 
the aggregate area has been reduced. On 
the Pacific coast, Oregon reports a decline of 
six per cent. California wheat, in the census 
report, was all returned as spring wheat. It 
is properly winter-sown wheat. It would be 
well to designate as fall wheat what is gen- 
erally called winter wheat east of the Rocky 
Mountains. We would have then three con- 
venient designations—fall, winter and spring 
wheat—to indicate the sowing of each crop. 
The crop of California is not included in the 
above estimate. 

The condition of the growing crop on the 


22 | 1st of December was not promising, especially 


for early sowings. Complaints of injur- 
ies by the Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor) 
have been received from different sections of 
the country. East of the Missippi river and 
on the Pacific coast early sowings were in 
many cases embarrassed by drought. West 
of the Missippi, especially in Missouri and 
Kansas, early sowings enjoyed the better 
growing conditions, and hence are more 
promising. 





Scientific Notes. 


M. Farre, consulting physician of one of 
the great French railway companies, main- 
tains that color blindness often results from 
the abuse of alcohol and tobacco. 


Dr. J. 8. Meyer, of Virginia City, Nevada, 
claims to have discovered one of the lost arts 
of the Egyptians—a method of tempering 
copper to produce a cutting edge. 

Nitrate of soda is the latest discovery. It 
is said to be found in large quantity in north- 
ern Nevada, and is described as forming the 
bed of dry lakes, and is similar in its charac- 
ter to the carbonate and sulphate of soda 
deposits of the same state. 


A new English method of protecting iron 
from corrosion consists in coating the surface 
with a thin film of borate of lead, containing 
a little caprous oxide ig solution "and bright 
scales of precipitated plantinum in suspen- 
sion, and then heating the articles red hot. 


A new illuminating gas is being tested in 
England. It is capable of so much concen- 
tration that the quantity contained in a 
small buoy has supplied a light burning for 
twenty-eight days, with sufficient brilliancy 
to show the position of the buoy to passing 
ships. 


A writer in the Worchenschr. d. Ver. deut. 
Ing. relates his experience with cinder wool 
as an anti-heat conductor for steam pipes, 
which tends to show that itis by no means 
indifferent from what material the wool is 
made. After the pipes had been covered 
with wool for two years, they were found to 
be much corroded, and the woolly fibres had 
become a sintered mass resembling mortar, 
a change which is probably due to the action 
of sulphide of calcium. 

A new arrangement for multiplying writ- 
, called the hectograph, has recently 
been invented in Germany. The hectograph 
consists of a flat sheet iron box filled with a 
gluey mass, upon which, after moistening 
and drying it several times, a sheet of paper, 
written upon with a specially prepared ink, 
is placed and lightly rubbed with the hand. 
When the paper is raised the writing is found 
to be transferred reversed to the film of glue, 
and from that film, by simply placing pieces 
of dry paper upon it and rubbing them, some 
fifty impressions of the writing can be taken 
in a short time. The negative impression 
can easily be removed from the film by wash- 
ing with warm water, and the latter can be 
used over and over again for a long time. 





The striking miners of Coshocton, Ohio 
have protested threating notices against the 





supply abroad, says ‘the utmost surplus from 


men in the Union mines, 


Foreign News. 


Strikes are increasing in London. 


The Russians are evacuating Turkish ter- 
ritory. 

From, 20,000 to 35,000 men are now on 
strike at Liverpool. 

Russia and Turkey have signed the defini- 
tive treaty of peace. 

Spanish ports have been quarantined 
against the Russian plague. 

The Prussian ministry has approved of the 
import duty on grain, cattle and horses. 


The British troops in south Africa suffered 
an overwhelming defeat by the Zulu tribes 
on the 21st of January. 

The director of the French mint has been 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment and a 
heavy fine for embezzlement 


General Melikoff proposes that all paper 
currency in the infected provinces of Russia 
be exchanged for new and destroyed. 


The Chinese crew of the Australian bark 
Kate Waters, from Hong Kong for Foo Chow, 
mutinied, murdered the officers and scuttled 
the vessel. 

Juchanbeef, the former treasurer of the 
Mutual Credit Foncier company, Russia, con- 
victed of embezzling £200,000, has been sen- 
tenced to sixteen years’ penal servitude in 
Siberia, 

The Spanish government has purchased all 
the private right in Cabrera, of the Baleric 
islands, in the Mediterranean, intending to 
establish a penitentiary and agricultural 
colony. 


Failures. 


There were three heavy failures in Mon- 
treal on the 7th. 

John A. McClintock, merchant, of Muncie, 
Ind., has failed. 

N. A. Hawley, grocer, of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
has failed with heavy liabilities, 

Henry Gumberts, wholesale liquor dealer, 
a Ind., has failed. Liabilities, $30, - 


The Needham Savings bank of Needham, 
Mass., has been enjoined from doing further 
business, 

Trufant & Davis, of Boston, importers and 
dealers in African goods, have failed for 
$100,000. 

E. Morrison & Co., flour and produce mer- 
chants of Halifax, N. S. have failed for 
$120,000. 

The Osborn, Chase & Swayne Manufactur- 
ing company, of 7 nae Ohio, have failed. 
Liabilities, $190, 

HP. arsed dealer. in books and 
notions at Lansing, Michigan, has failed 
with $8,000 liabilities, 

M. Skehan, grocer and liquor dealer, of 
Anderson Indiana, has made an ent. 
—— $5,000; assets estimated at $12,- 


E. W. Edmonds & Co., liquor dealers, 
of Memphis, Tenn., have made an assign- 
ment. Liabilities $13, 000 and assets about 
the same. 





looked at a mite taken from an old-fashioned 
Stilton, and who was in turn looked at: 


He turned the instrument up and down. 

Till, getting a proper sight, he 
Exclaimed-as he gazed with a puzzled frown- 

“Good gracious !” and “Highty-tighty! 
The right is is enough to alarm the town— 

A mite is a monster mighty !” 


While the philosopher was looking down 
the mite looked up, and his reflections are 
also worth attending to, together with the 
moral which the poet deduces: 


“One sees the truth through this tube so tall,” 
Said the mite, as he squinted through it; 
“Man is not so wondrously big, after all, 
If the mite-world only knew it!” 
MORAL. 
Whether a thing is large or small 
Depends on the way you view it! 





Mme. R——, a Parisienne, whose least de- 
fect is to be as old as she is coquettish, ar- 
rived the other evening after eleven o’clock 
at the house of a friend. where only a few 
intimates had been invited. “How late you 
are, ma toute belle,” said the lady of the 
house, in a tone of friendly reproach. “I am 
very sorry,” replied Mme. R., “but the truth 
is that I have a femme de chambre who is 
slowness personified. Would you believe it? 
she took more than an hour and a half to 
dress my hair.” “You had one consolation,” 
interposed one of the ladies present, “and 





that was that you might have taken a walk 
during the operation, 


The story is told of aman of science who ’ 
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Expected Great Increase in the Number 
of Immigrants. 


[From the New York Evening Post.] 


The commissioners of emigration expect a 
large increase in the immigration to America 
this year as compared with previous years. 
Secretary Jackson, in conversation this morn- 
ing with e reporter of the Hvening Post, said: 
"Bince 1872 the immigration has steadily 
decreased from year to year up to 1878. In 
1878 the total number of alien passengers 
arriving at the port of New York was 121,369, 
an increase of 20,811 upon the number of 
1877. This is counted by the commissioners 
as an important indication that the flow of 
immigration has begun to increase again, and 
they have many facts in their possession 
which make them believe that it will continue 
to increase. They learn from correspondents 
and from steamship agents that there has 
been recently a great increase in the sale of 
prepaid steerage passages to persons living in 
America who wish to bring over their relatives. 
Most of these prepaid passages are used by 
the Irish and Germans, 

A large Scandinavian immigration is ex- 
pected. The American Emigrant society and 
other organizations of a similar character 
having branches in Norway and Sweden say 
that large preparations are going on in those 
countries for emigration to America. The 
news has been gleaned by the societies and 
given to the commissioners through letters. 


Lately the commissioners have received a 
great many letters from English operatives— 
mill hands and men who have been or are 
employed in iron manufactories—asking for 
information with a view toemigrating. Their 
wages have been so reduced as to make it 
impossible for them to live and support their 
families, or they have been thrown out of 
employment by the general depression in 
England. They ask where are the principal 
woollen centres in the country, where the 
iron manufacturing centres, etc., what are 
the names of some prominent manufacturing 
firms, Almost all are men with families, and 
want to know where is the best place to go to 
for employment after they arrive in America. 
The commissioners do not believe that mill 
operatives and that class of laborers can find 
so ready employment as the good agricultural 
laborer. Just now the commissioners have 
more orders on the books of the labor bureau 
for first class farm hands than they can fill. 


Inquiries are pouring in from Germany, 
particularly the southern part, where most 
distress prevails, asking the same questions 
that the laborers of England are putting to 
the commissioners, 

In 1880, the law of Russia, passed in 1871, 
will compel the Mennonites to do military 
service, from which up to the present time 
they have been exempt. There are about 
twenty thousand Mennonites in America 
now, principally settled in Nebraska and 
Minnnesota. The law which will go into 
effect in 1880 will in all probability drive 
many of them to this country. The general 
immigration from Russia last year was not so 
large as the commissioners expected, on 
account of the depreciation of the paper 
rouble, and the necessity of paying for the 
passage in gold. Since peace was proclaimed 
the rouble has steadily advancedin value, and 
now the Russians can dispose of the effects 
they leave behind them when they emigrate 
at better advantage than they could during 
war. 

Between 1872 and 1878 the depressicn in 
American business retarded the flow of 
immigration to this country. Now business 
here is reviving, the immigrants have 
already begun to increase in numbers and a 
large increase in 1879 is expected. In round 
numbers, 120,000 immigrants are expected 
to come to America through the port of New 
York this year. 

In view of this expected increase the com- 
missioners are preparing a circular to be sent 
to the governors of the different states, 
inquiring what places are the best for immi- 
grants to settle in, what are the opportuni- 
ties for employment, what land can be ob- 
tained for, what is the rate of wages, the 
market prices for produce, etc. 

The information thus gained will be of 
great advantage to the immigrants, and it 
will be furnished them before they leave 
their homes abroad or after they arrive in 
America. Many of the western states have 
sent land agents abroad to scatter informa- 
tion among people contemplating emigration, 
but during the last two years Germany has 
prohibited these agents from talking to her 
subjects, and the agents are not recognized 
by the consular authorities. 


(Ottawa Correspondence of the Toronto Globe.] 


_ Mr. ErC. Exstromer, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
1s, a8 announced yésterday, at the capital 
in connection with immigration matter. He 
says the finaneial condition of Sweden at the 
present time is far from prosperous, and 
business is paralyzed. The depression is not 
only felt in the cities, but has spread to the 





remotest portions of the rural districts. A 
general desire for emigration has appeared, 
and during the past few months he, being 
known as interested in emigration matters, 
was the recipient of numerous inquiries about 
America, The aver intelligent Swede 
makes no distinction between Canada and 
the United States. These inquiries became 
so numerous and pressing, and were mainly 
from the hardy agticultural classes, the most 
of whom would be able to bring to Canada 
from $500 to $1,000 capital, that he deter- 
mined to visit Canada and see what arrange- 
ment could be made. He says the Swedes 
live in a climate somewhat similar to that of 
the northwest territory; they are a thrifty, 
contented, and frugal race, accustomed to 
hardship, and attached to a place in which 
they are once settled, and would form a de- 
sirable people for the settlement of the Maine 
region, Mr. Ekstromer left Stockholm on 
Dec. 13, and reached Halifax, via Liverpool, 
on Dec. 27. Since that time he has been in 
the west, with the intention of waiting on 
the Manitoba government, but from informa- 
tion received while on the journey, he re- 
turned to Ottawa to see the minister of agri- 
culture. Prior to arriving here he visited 
Montreal and saw Sir Hugh Allen, but with 
what result is net known. To-morrow Mr, 
Ekstromer will have an interview with the 
Hon. J. H. Pope, and it is understood that, 
beside the homestead grant, the immigrants 
only require to be assisted in their journey 
over this continent, they making their own 
arrangements for the ocean voyage. A free 
railroad yom from Quebec to their settlement 
is desired. Ifthe government acts liberally 
there is every reason to believe that the im- 
migration will reach to some thousands in the 
next two years, and of a class that will not 
come into competition with the city popula- 
tions of the present populated provinces. 





Interesting Notes About Tennyson’s Pre- 
decessors. 


The poets laureate of England make up a 
motley and curious literary history. A vol- 
ume has just been published in London, 
which relates with minuteness and accuracy 
the history of this office, which for two 
hundred and fifty years it has pleased the 
kings of England to fill with some duly 
appointed poet. Of these laureates there have 
been fourteen, and the Atheneum points out 
that three of them have been chosen from 
the first rank of genius, each the most illus- 
trious poet of his age; that three others have 
been learned and dignified writers of great 
distinction, while one was a man of some 
genius, but of low instincts and degraded 
manners. During the careers of Addison, 
Pope and Dryden the representative of 
English poetry, for a Period of twenty-three 
years, was one Nahum Tate, who ‘‘traversed 
the Psalms, adapted Shakespeare, stole from 
Milton, wrote verses for Purcell,” and who, 
in spite of his association with illustrious 
men, did not lose ‘‘for a moment his inherent 
vulgarity of mind,” or ‘‘polish his uncouth 
debased style.” During another twenty- 
three years, in which Byron, Coleridge, Scott, 
Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth and Cowper 
were enriching literature with their master 
works, the nominal head of English literature 
was one Henry James Pye. Henry James 
Pye was a captain in the Berks militia, and 
a respectable police magistrate, but ‘‘incapa- 
ble of stringing four rhymes together without 
an unpardonable fault of style.” There was 
ridicule heaped upon him from many quart- 
ers, but in spite of it he went on ‘patiently 
fabricating his New Year odes, and his birth- 
day odes, a pitful series of forty-six, unheed- 
ful and apparently unconsious of the chorous 
of laughter.” Early in the eighthteenth 
century the laureateship fell to the lot of the 
Rev. Lawrence Eusden, than whom the 
history of poetry does not present ‘‘a figure 
more piteously mean, more ridicuously 
obscure.” There was not even in his own 
day a voice to defend ‘‘this drunken parson 
and fool of the laurel.” Finally in 1730, he 
resigned the outraged laurel and his life 
‘‘a bout of drunkeness,” and was suc- 
ceeded by Colley Cibber. William Davenant, 
who was laureate after Ben. Jonson, went 
into exile during the civil wars, and in 1650 
was captured by parliamentary cruisers at 
the head of a flotilla bound for Virginia. His 
life was, however, spared, and he owed it 
to no less eminent a republican and poet than 
John Milton. The greatest name with 
which the office has been identified in England 
is John Dryden, and his is the only case of 
the abdiction, voluntary or enforced, of an 
English laureate. Since the time of Pye the 
office has regained its lost dignity, for Words- 
worth, Southey and Tennyson have filled it 
in succession.’ It was Shadwell, the suc- 
cessor of Dryden, who inaugurated the anni- 
versary ode on the birthday of the king—a 
production which was always tedious, and a 
complete collection of which would prove, 
‘‘the most baffling series of works in verse 
that was ever presented to a patriotic 


reader.” Of the fourteen lureates, only five 
rest in Westminester Abbey and they are 


Jonson, Davenant, Dryden, Rowe and Cipper. 





Requirements of a Good Boiler Water. 


Mr. W. F. K. Stock, in a recent communi- 
cation to the Chemical News, defines the 
requirements of a good boiler water in the 
following terms: It should be characterized 
by— 

1, Freedom from any very appreciable 
quantity of suspended mineral matter. 

2. Absence of any trace of mineral acids, 
~ - acid salts, or corrosive salts of any 


yy Absence of oily or fatty substances of 


any kind. 

4, And, finally, a good boiler water should 
not contain more than 30 grains of solid mat- 
ter per gallon, and not more than the half of 
this quantity should precipitate on boiling 
under pressure. 





Sir Humphrey Davy, in his young days, 
assisted Dr. Beddoes, who at that time was 
bent on curing all diseases by the inhalation 
of gases. It so happened that Davy was 
accustomed, before applying the inhaler, to 
ascertain the temperature by placing a ther- 
mometer under the tongue. While thus 
employed on a countryman, who fancied this 
was the wonderful process he had heard of, 
the man exclaimed that he already felt bet- 
ter. Davy took the hint, left the thermom- 
eter in its place some time, and reapplied it 
every morning. His patient improved in 
health, and ultimately got quite well, with- 
out any other treatment, 





From the official statistics just published 
it appears that in consequence ofthe ravages 
of the phylloxera the area under the cultiva- 
tion of the vine in France has decreased 
since 1874 by as much as 370,000 acres. The 
yield of wine last. year was, furthermore, 
below the average of the past ten years by 
more than eight millions of hectolitres, The 
decrease, both in acreage and production, is 
in the south. In the east and centre there 
is a notable increase in both. 





The power of prayer: An excellent lady in 
New York city tells what a trial to her first 
husband was, being a scoffer at holy things, 
and how, after vainly remonstrating witk 
him for years she at last organized a prayer 
campaign concerning him, “and in less than 
three weeks from that time his horse ran 
away with him and he was thrown out of the 
wagon and killed.” 





“He made too d—d free with it when he 
was here before,” was the way a mild-man- 
mannered Atlanta (Ga.) man met the sug- 
gestion that Gen. Sherman should be given 
“the freedom of the city.” 





Valuable Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale the steam merchant flour- 
ing mill located at Peterson, Fillmore county, 
Minn., one of the finest wheat growing coun- 
ties in the state. The mill is situated on the 
Southern Minnesota railroad, with side track 
to the door of the mill, thus giving the best 
of facilities for grinding wheat in transit. 
This road’is being rapidly extended westward 
into the best wheat growing section in the 
northwest, so that the facilities for obtaining 
choice milling wheat are growing better each 
year. This mill was built in. 1876; is 40x60 
feet; three and one-half stories high above 
the basement. Contains eight run of buhrs, 
with all the modern machinery; brick boiler 
and engine rooms, practically fire-proof, ad- 
joining the mill 30x40 feet; two boilers and 
22x26 inch cut-off engine built by us. The 
mill has a capacity of 160 barrels per day, 





and has a well established trade, the flour, 


commanding the highest price in the market. 
This property will be sold cheap as we have 
no use for it. For further particulars inquire 
of FILER, STOWELL & Co, 
Cream City Iron Works 


feb14-w4t Milwaukee, Wis. 


SELF RAISING FLOUR! 


I will send enough of my chemicals to 
make ten pounds of self raising flour to any 
one who will send me his address with two 
three cent stamps, and will sell receipt with 
full instructions for $5. This will give any 
one a chance to try before buying. Address 

WILMER KIPE, 
1708 Willington st., Philadelphia. 








Situation Wanted. 


By a practical miller, thoroughly versed in 
merchant and grist work. Talks both Eng- 
lish and German, and can give best of refer- 
Will make terms liberal. Address, 
%.14w2* S. KAMERER, 


WHEAT’ HEATER INFRINGE- — 
MENT. 


We are proprietors of what is known as the “Hunt Ma- 
chine,” for which letters patent, No. 130,430, was 
granted toJ.C. Hunt, Aug 13, 1872. The construction 
of this machine eonsists principally of @ steam drum or 
cylinder, with vertical pipe or tubes enclosed 
within it for the passage of the wheat to be heated. 
It having come to our knowledge that certain parties in 
Minnesota and Illinois are manufacturing and offering 
for sale machines of like construction which are ipfringe- 
ments upon our patent, we would, therefore, caution all 
mill owners against buying any Heaters of the above or 
similar description, excepting those made by us or under 
our license. 

We would respectfully ask all millers and mill owners 
to carefully look into this matter, and we will afford them 
ample facilities for a thorough investigation. We do not 
wish to make millers or mill owners any trouble but we 
shall protect our rights under our #étters patent. 

We will furnish the Hunt machine to any parties who 
may wish them, though) we do not recommend them as 
the best;"as ‘we believe*the Gratiot Improved Wheat 
Heater to be the best and only perfect wheat heater 
extant. 

We can indemnify all millers using heaters purchased 
of us or our agents. GRATIOT BROS. 
Platteville, Grant Co., Wis., Nov. 7, 1878. 11,2913 


TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller shonld have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- 
duction for ¢leaning ete. ete. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 2 for.50. cents; 5. for $1.00. 
ddress LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


For a man with small means; We have for 
sale a steam flouring and grist mill, with 
which is connected a planing mill and wood 
marking shop, Well supplied with machinery. 
Located in one of the richest farming sec- 
tions of Wisconsin; and has .a good custom 
business. Reason for selling is the failing 
health of one of the owners. Address, 
OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


NOTICE. 


The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fully 
guaranteed. Address all communications, 
plainly, to the 

RICHMOND CiTy MILL Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No, 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, - 

, OSTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 


ner, we offer for sale the,Qlearwater Mills, 


contai our run. of four: stones and 
all aimee teed <era to 
make a first class mill. All required infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the firm, 
DAVIS & BEAL, St. Cloud, Minn. 
may3lttf 





FOR SALE. 


One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Eye 
Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 
ors. It has been used about one and one-half 
years and will be sold cheap. Address, 

OSTRANDER, Hoppin. & DEAN, 
11.29wtf La Crosse, Wis. 


A SPECIAL INVITATION 


Is hereby exterided to all Miliers and Miil- 
men who may be in Minneapolis to make 
their Headquarters at the office of J. W. 
Birdwell, room 1, up stairs‘at No. 221, Wash- 
ington Avenue, South. They will be heart- 
ily welcomed and every effort made to make 
their stay in Minneapolis both pleasant - 


profitable. 
WANTED 


One good second hand under runner Port- 
ableMill. Address, giving description and 
price, OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 














Fountain City, Buffalo Co., Wis. 


2.7w4 La Crosse, Wis. 
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SAMUEL CAREY,The Victor Heater, 


Invented by, 
PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn, 














Leffel’s Improved 


WATER WHEEL 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED fer 1877. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Perfect Tur- 
bine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, under 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


Patented May 21, 1878, 














IMPoRTErR ooth the Highest and Lowest Heads used in this country. Our new Book for 1877 
just published, sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & C0,, Springfield, Ohio, 
—~0F—— apr2eowtf and 109 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Burr Stones The Hughes Bran Duster. 
| Patented Aug., 14, 1877. 
—AND— | Only First Class Duster in the Market. 


Unequalled in SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY, 
and WARRANTED to save enough over any other 
duster tn the market to pay for itself in six months. 


Bolting Cloths! 


Send for a descriptive price list and references to 


Stephen Hughes & Co., 
eowtf HAMILTON, OHIO. 
THE 


CUNN, CROSS & CO., 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


l & ® rl 5 8 
The Best Machine in the market. Ithas now been in 
RAITIIE: Way operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly ! 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- | 


Larze Stock Always on Hand!) 
jan26°79wly 

















axireaces : star 30 aye tral itimay be reared to me ‘te nye Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 

pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 

OLDEST, GEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST from ion to fifteen per cent of power. owe at) DOalers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Hopaereyt Bros. Supe- 

EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at ] 
reasonable figures. rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers of 
HENCE J. W. BIRDWELL, Cen’! Ag’t, 
wug?2 wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION FRENGH VIOLET STOGK MILL STONES. 
pated 5 «5 #4 6 | THE Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 


It is to-day, and will long remain the | 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. | CHICACG oO, 


It embraces under one Management 


| 8 
2,188 Miles of Road | 
And forms the following Trunk Lines: ; f 
| 


“CutcaGo, CoUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CrIcaGo, Sioux Crry & YANKTON LINr,” RAIIUW AY 
Is THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


“CaIcaGo, CLINTON, DuBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” | 
“CuIcaGo, FREEPORT & DuBuQurE LINE,” 


217 Washington Avenue, South, 
ot.4wino IWEINNEAPODRIS. = = =| MINN. 





THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRING 


mor wens ieee amg 


“CHIcaco, La Crosse, WINONA & MINNESOTA LINE,” c hi cago, M ilwau kK ee, ‘oe K., B U LL. ey K. 


“Cnicaco, St. Paut & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
“*CnIcaGo, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 


“Cuicaco, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” St. Paul and Minneapolis, t397.1359-.13 RIOGE AVE 








AND ALL POINTS IN PHILADELPHIA PA 


rad 2 \ MA a | PRICE The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
Wisconsin SEVD FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES Medals, Thisis the Spring of which D. R. Sparks, 
] ¥.Geuw itt | President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 

. only sorry thet we did not get them at first.” Does not 


Northern Towa, | cure but prevents backlash. Address 


| Minnesota, Dakota, 0 7 S A LF F HE AP. Mahon ay ng, md 
| Manitoba, and the LE 


; | Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
Black Hills, S team ng ine, 2 4x36 The reputation of the late Keota mille 


sll YORK, inch es, Wi itheon denser, is all due to the Improved Emery Wheel Mill 

















PHILADELPHIA | Stone Dresser. After our mill was burned 
’ h eater, S, & overn or, é tc. | | I was employed by Messrs. Whitcomb & Rose- 
WASHINCTON, Can be run either high’ ' crans of Sigourney, Iowa, to take charge of 


their mill which was run down and had no 
New England, the Canadas, and all or low pressure, Has reputation at all. The first thing I did was 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. ca paci ty of about 2 2. 5 to order one of your Improved Emery Dress- 
horse po wer. Has b een | &*: After refitting the mill and dressing up 





The advantages of these lines are 
1. If the passenger is going to or from any points in | 


| BALTIMORE, 
| 
{ 





the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets | the buhrs with the Emery Wheel we started 
f this C sli d be f reaching | ° 
is datnation wom rgconnactiont ng ROU 'T BE S| running 21-2 years, and | of ona high grade of flour. Now the repu- 
Th t t ts tl ti —AN ° ° ° : Sant in 
Rain ond bed iv tte ner mye ed wee excellent comi:| Hte ea Si Sees S08 on 
is the sho! ne ween all impo! n poin L a | P| x nning nig an ay. 
4. Its tr d with the Westingh Ai W 

Bein liters Piette ooh Counters ona the latest im | bn BIN tl on. ill b és ol d f or Yours truly, B. R. STICKLEY. 
Tt ete penpantanin Ge: Sencemeainig, he_cole one-third of origina]|_ Sigourney, Iowa Sept., 24, 1878. 





brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and = | Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. | cost. For particulars 


cil Bluffs. | 9 r a 
6. It is the only road running the Pullman Putace | ‘ j 
Sleeping Cars either way between The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the ap pl a4 to se) | 














1 7 
ie St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, Chicago with any of the Crest Eastern ani Southern A. A. FREEMAN & CO., After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 
FREOA, : VERORR, USUGUS MC _ Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- Lac Wis, Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be 
Gregor, Milwaukee. erence oe any Depot, Hotel or place of business a Urosse, VIS. pne Best Boiler Compound in America, 
that Cit 


'It will positively prevent new scale from 
| forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
| the iron; put it toany test desirable. It will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will hold 


. No road offers equal facilities in number of through | '2 
PB Ce equipped with Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. p Through, Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all | 
8. It makes connections ith all lines crossing at inter-  *™2¢! em 
mediate points, Steel Rall Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. | 
The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and | | Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller's | 
pessengers should consult their interest by purchasing $afety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 








tickets via this line. i the water quiet. 
Tickets this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket | The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 
Agents in the United States and Canadas, | _‘Thie road connects more Business Cepters, Health and ‘We Can Furnish References in Almost Every; State 


Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, | Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer country, Th 1 a Pe t Bindi ae j in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in ace 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. | with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line. Ph ct —= Peri ~ = . ane wed oo gi on | 1g bbls, and 34 bbls, In ordering, give size of Boilers, 





For information, Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at A. V. H. CARPENTER, | well or rain water, and kind of mineral. Correspon- 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agt. $| °" Style made to are oleae, inertia a ee: | dence solicited. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, S$, S, MERRILL, JOHN C. GAULT. Book binders and Sole Proprietors, LYE & a ae Manf’rs. 
Gen'l Manager, Chicago.  Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. General Mauager. Ass’t Gen’l Manager. june2switf 150 State St, Chicago, | 1,.8wlyr Delphos, Ohio. 
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EZONTER’s 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in buying wheat is 
used without producing any profit, ‘on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 
ing can never be made profitable until 
all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 

Caution—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 


a low grade flour. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 


r.17wtf Rochester, N. Y. 





Sergeant’s Self Adjusting 
MILL BUHR DRIVER 





Onr driver has been thoroughly tested and is now used 
in nearly every leading mill in Minnesota and in many 
mills in other states where they are being fast introduced. 
Wherever used they have never failed to give unqvali- 
fied satisfaction. 


We Cuarantee: 

1st. That our driver gives the most sensitive and per- 
fect drive and back lash of any driver in the world. , 

2d. That it allows the miller to obtain a perfect run- 
ning balance at all times even though the spindle be out 
of tram. 

3d. That it gives and maintains a perfect uniformity 
of runner to bed stone thereby making a stronger and 
better colored flour and saying from two to four pounds 
of wheat per barrel of flour. 

4th. That the ease of the Driver and running balance 
is so complete, that it will, with the same power, grind 
from one to two bushels more per hour. 

5th. That both the driving sides and back lash sides 
have a perfect bearing on the bail and never necessitate 
any fitting of irons. 

6th. That it will stop the wheat wash and help per- 
fect the faces of both runner and bed stone. 

ith. That in starting, running or stopping or in any 
change of motion of the water wheel or engine, there is 
never any thumping of the runner on the bed stone. 

8th. That with our Driver all the buhrs in any mill 
can be balanced on one spindle and when so balanced 
any runner will run on any one of the spindles. 

9th, That the Driver is durable and will give Per- 
fect Satisfaction. 

Reliable mgents Wanted. Any information concern- 
ing Bail and Driver cheerfully given. Send for circulars. 


Address. 
Sapeart’ Mill Bubr Driver Company, 


ox 383, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





E. H. GRATIOT’S 


Improved 


WHEAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat- 
er made of Heavy Cop- 
per, tested at 175 pounds 
pressure ; and that heats 
each and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 
the moisture in the berry 
to the outside or bran, 


thereby thoroughly 
toughening the bran 
on the hardest and 
dryest spring or winter 
wheat, 

Send for circular to 


GRATIOT BROG., Platievitic, Wie. 














THE CHAMPION 


By Micclings Purifier 


Patented April 18, 1876; Reissued Feb. 20, 1877. 








The Only Perfect Middlings 
Purifier in Existence. 


Saves all the Fine as well as the Coarse Middlings. 
Operates equally well on ‘both Spring and; Winter: Wheat 
Middlings. 


THE 
Cheapest Middlings Purifier Made, 


Adapted to Mills of large or small capacity, Now in 
successful operation in a large number of the Best Mills in 
IHinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconin, Kentucky and Ohio. 


Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


‘ Send for Circular, Price List, Testimonials, Etc. 
Address, 


Reel Z% Seyler, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 
Cedarville, Stephenson Co., Il. 


11, 22eowtt 





THE GREEN MOUNTAIN i 
Turbine Water Wheel 


is the best in the world for | 
»low falls and back water. | 
Its great durability, quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 









THE 


SUNLICHT 


me MILL DRESS’ 


\\\ The finest dress in use, and will | 
make the whitest and niost | 
flour and broadesc bran of any 
dress known, and require less | 
- power. 

Will gudfalieés to keep the face and furrows free from | | 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in | 
15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mil 
in motion, no wet stones, anda benefit to the product. 


J. W. TRUAX, Essex Junction, Vermont. 


ff) 





Qorunnum TOOK, Patented Jan, 28, 1877. 





A Tool FOR CUTTING, LEVELING and POLISHING the 
FURROWS and FACE of MILL STONES. Many of the | 
best mills in Amerca are using them. For Facing down 
high places on the buhr this Tool has no equal, and can | 
be done much better, and in one-sixth the time, than with 
the mill pick. Over 6,000 Millers using them, and the | 
demand constantly increasing. Price $3.50; or sent by | | 
mail to any part of the United States, post-paid, for $3.85 | 
Manfacutured by WEED & CO., Dayton, = ‘ 

nov9eow 





Improved Little Giant Purifier Still 
Preferred. | 


Headquarters Grand Exposition of Minnesota Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association, | 
MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 1, 1878. 


By request, we, the undersigned, Committee on Flour, 
having examined the products of the Improved Little 
Giant Middlings Purifier of Major L. 8. Reynolds (now | 
sold by Gen. D. Reynolds), endorse and confirm the 
foregoing report of twelve leading millers of the city of 
Minneapolis to Col. W. 8. King. President, giving their 
reasons why they prefer the Little Giant to any other 
Purifier, to wit: Its greater simplicity, little power or 
attention required, greater capacity and durability, and 
keeping cloths clean without brushes. 

EpMUND LEVERING, 
Joun P, Casey. \ Committee. 


For circulars and prices of Little Giants, also Improved 
Plour peer Bran Dusters and Brush machines, 








THE IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE 


UNITED STATES 
BRAN DUSTER. 


This machine is acknowledged by the 
leading millers in the United States to be 


The Best in Use for Workmanship, 
Durability and Results. 


Machine Sent on Trial 
and Warranted to Give 
Entire Satisfaction or No Pay. 


Send for Circular, Price List and fur- 
ther information to 


CEORCE OLIVER, 


repttf Cor. Mill & Brown Sts. Rochester, N. Y. 








Gren. D, Reynoups, Agt., 
octi1- na Minneapolis, Minn, | 


A. L. Miner. Chas. Evans Holt. 
MILL FURNISHING AND IRON WORKS. 


©. A. PRAY & CO., 


Cor. ist St. and 5th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
We deal in, furnish and manufacture everything required in a Mill, and always strive to keep o1 hand the 


Otis A. Pray. 


best m its kind in every department. 


MILL FURNISHING 


And Millwright Work a Specialty. 


Contracts made for the whole or any part of a mill. 
Crusher Rolis, Wheat Heaters, Du Four’s Bolting Cioth, Beiting, Etc. 
Castings of all Kinds. General Machinery of all Kinds. 


‘Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, New York. 


nentmanien OF THE 





Richmond Smut Machines 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER 


THE 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN DUSTER 


AND THE 
RICHMOND 
GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, Brush Smut Machine, 


Niagara Bran Quester. 
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The Best. and the Cheapest. 





THE CELEBRATED GRAIK 


wane: 






Turbine Water Wheel. 


The Only Water Wheel in the World that 


gives .as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 
G@BivSG Ww i: 


We invite. .the attention of Millers and others using water power to 





our wheel. Itis the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and]o 


Is Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction. 
or it may, be'retirnéd at opr} expduée. 
ing points: 

-1, Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great 
_ Strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 


It excels all others in the follow- 


the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheek 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thot the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. P 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully ‘demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every “purchaser, ‘we offer to»ship'them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 

For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF'G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones. 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used in Connection with 
CRATH’sS PATENT BAIL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to’ any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test'its merits before paying for it. . 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


’ OBAIK TURBINE MANF'G 00,, La Qrosse, Wis, 





Thos, Bradford & Co, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of / 


Select French Buhr Mill Stones 


Portable 
GRIST MILLS, 
"SOMMpUAL QuUIg 
anv 





And Importers of the Heavy 
Genuine Dufour & Co.’s Dutch Anchor Brand 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


Dealers in Leather & Gum Belting, 


AND MILL FURNISHINGS OF ALL KINDS, 
Address, 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
61 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. 


BAIRD'S: 


HUDKS 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL Anp 
ScrENIIFIC Books, 96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, COTTON and 
WooLEN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 
collection of PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and Economic 
Boos, 4to; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEay 
ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, and ENGINEERING, 
4to. List of Important Books on METALLURGY, Mer. 
ALS, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSzk, 
ASSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Bvoks and 
Phamplets on SocraL ScrENCE, POLITICAL Economy, 
Banks, POPULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 
sent free to any one who will forward his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
12-27 810 WaLnuT STREET, Philadelphia. lit 
. 





ee"send for Price List, 





RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 








Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse. 
LEAVE 


For Madison and Chicago...........--+-.----- 5:46pm 
For Wimona and the North........... 8:32am &10pm 
f ARRIVE 
From Chicago and the East........ 9:i4am&ll:i5pm 
From Winona and the North............------ 6:29 p m 
Morning train from. Winona and the north passes 
MR ac cndccnccdateBitscccanetdbueansace =< 3:15am 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 
For Chicago, Mliwaukee, and 


points East...........0cseee-- 8:11 a. m. &6:35 p.m. 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:45 a. m. 
Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul 

BATON nc cols csvst ee panuee 8:33 a. m. & 10:41 p.m. 


ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 

From Chicago and Milwaukee. ..8:25 a. m. & 10:25 p. m. 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:00 p. m. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Express 3:03 a. m. & 6:25 p.m. 
All tralns daily except Sunday. 
FRED RING, Jr. 
General Manger. Agent 

A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass, Ag’t. 





Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 


GOING NORTH. 








Leave Chicago. ........0.---000- 9:15 pm 
©  @inton. 22.6 “38:17am 
Arrive at Dubuque. 6:45am 
Leave = * 8:00am 
Arrive at Lansing .............. 12:45 p m 
ave FY i, dele ee erem ain 1:12pm 
Arrive at La Crosse............. 8:48 pm 
GOING SOUTH 
Leave La Crosse..-.......------ 12:48 pm 
Arrive at Dubuque. 7:47 pm 
Leave ag pe 6:15am 8:45 pm 
Arrive at Clinton... 9:22am 12:24am 
© GREED acc ce cnccccss 3:40 p m 7:00am 
VOLGA BRANCH. 

TRIB UD, ccncns cocccsccccecsascncsivess 2:40pm 
ASEIVTOS WOGEDA, . 0000 seccccccccccccccccses 9:40 pm 
I ro vn ceccnvec cease secscceceses 6:00am 
ARRIVE GE HOUOGUG, ... « cicccncccccds cccccccce 1:20pm 










FEEDER, SCOURER, 
AND SEPARATOR 


i Takes the least power, 
costs less money, and does 
ie better work than any other 
Mill Supplies, Belting and Elevator Buckets. 
Send for circular to 


D, L. BBAUCHER, Lincols, Ill. 


made. 


2.14w2* 





John C. EXi1ggins. 
Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MIiL&t PICcHs 
> 167 West Kineie Street, 


CHICACO. 


eee) «All work fully guaranteed. 
: a7 Responsible parties can have 
exec 30 to 60 days trial on my new 


H H) b 

sii 
ing, and if not superior to any work produced in this 
country, there will be no charge for the same. Astronger 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpose- Ordersby mail 
or express promptly attended to. Send for circular and 
reduced price list. When shipping, always see that your 
prover address iseither ~n the box orinside., feb23wtf 










work, also on dressing where 
the steel is of good quality, and 
has not been destroyed by work- 





An honest old farmer, on being informed 
the other day, that one of his nejghbors 
owed him a grudge, growled out:*\ “No 
matter; he never pays anything,” " 


B. F. Gump 


No. 53 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, = Illinois, 


Gen’! Mill Furnisher 


Commission Merchant and 
CHICAGO AGENT FOR 


GENUINE DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTHS! 


(I handle no other Brand) 


All numbers kept constantly in stock to supply the 
argest order ata moment’s notice. Grit Gauze Cloths 
equal in mesh to 000 to No. 6 inclusive, always on hand, 


FLOUR MILL TRIMMINGS A SPECIALTY! 


Such as Rubber, Leather, and Solid-wove 
Cotton Belting, Elevator Buckets, and Bolts, 
Bran Dusters, Wire Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, 
Brass Wire Cloth, Water and Steam Gauges, 
Boiler Injectors, Pumps, Packing, Smutters, 
Corn Shellers, Portable Mills, ete., etc., and 
all necessary articles for Mills. 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
Send in Your Orders. 





EXOT EX! 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter 
ests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the traveling 
public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 
enhance the reputation which the house had under our 
former management, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first clas 
hotel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 
F. 8. GILSON & Co., Owners and proprieters. 
Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877. sepittf 








IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 


BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamond yin Bunr [J resser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack 
ing, fleecing off smoothly, or furrowing level and true t? 
any angle. It works perfectly and is adjustable toa 
kinds of stone dressing. required by millers, It saved 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the fiour and makes a light offal. 

The eost of mill picks, with the rubbing, grinding, 
tempering and express charges all saved by using thit 
machine, . 

For particulars apply to 
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Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 


La Crosse 
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Machine on Runner. 


Is the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 


Eiver Invented! 








Fiead the following Letters from: some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, oppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and 


Jefferson. . Yours truly, 
SMITH, STICKLEY & Situ. 
Keota, Iowa, Febrtiary 25, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im- 
provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object 
to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by 


the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. 
Your Friend, 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. 


JAMES JONES. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine 
—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma- 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KeNNEDYS & Co. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 
The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 
notice. HopBart, SHULER & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 

Yours truly, _P. A. & S. SMALL. 

York, Pa., July 31, 1878. 

Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 

Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share of 
my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn. The 
owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
to fit them as they have to be to do good work. ‘There is no use talking, your 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is ¢he thing to get a stone in shape with. — It 
takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. OBorn. 

Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 








CAUTION:==-All Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing ‘Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improved Ina Crosse Eimery 


Whrhreel Mill Stone Dresser. 
which our machines are licensed. 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. 


secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themseives troubie. 


All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully took into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
We do not: wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shall -protect our rights 


Weare manufac- 


turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, La Crosse, Wis, 
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Smut and Separatiny Mania \  Brasts Finishing Machine. SEPARATOR. 


We continué, as ‘heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 
Wheat Cleaning Machirery here illistrated.. On and after January 1, 1879, we 
will discount fr@m our former prices of all our wheat cleaning machinery, 15 per , 
cent, with an agditional cash diseount of 10 per cent if cash i is paid in 3o days and vis 
from date of shipment. Hore th 

WE.ALSO KEEP FULL STOCKS OF to the s 


Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor. Bolting Cloths Koes 
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NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 
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IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 


IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALED; | RELI ANCE WORKS 


IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


Ss. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Til. 


ATLAS-CORLISS EN CINE! 
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Will Replace Ordinary Engine, Guaran- 


















































For particulars and prices, address, sa i 
EDW. P. ALLIS & Co., oa w 
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———— — wii McFEELY’S IMPROVED THE VICTOR TURBINE f ;..):, 
ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, DIAMOND MACHINE! deve? chee. toh 
Builders of All Classes of The only complete cracking, facing and furrowing We also i bt be ama a al 
machine made. Over 900 in use in the ‘United States. ture and sell at low prices Reciat 
EINGINES AND BOTEsEIBRSS. | minty two mscnines soid at Minneapolis withinithe: last BHouresszt i. 
We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and’ Elevators. year. Machines sent out on thirty days trial. For price Double Turbine. cars ar 
dec6wlyr list and machine, address l State your requirements and being 0 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED bits ne — SaLy an send for Catalogue. a - 
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=n a DAYTON, OHIO. country 
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Duar & Leas Manufacturing Company, on Hine. Seed wide oN ye, 
heat) Kio ‘Sua head, | 
If not,.send for Ilustrated,Cirenlar, giving ot tenteten: pray size, This Wheel H Has No Su thongs. 
etc., as it isthe Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Try it and you ‘* perior in'the World. is a p 

will say 80 Yoursélves. ' They’ are’ ‘alsd tld sdle ‘Manufactifer® of the Victor); AW 7RRBED f an small, 
Smutter, Bamnard's Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac. B Medal d Diol Dickinson’s Pioneer Mill Stone handle. 
tors, aiid the unrivalléd Eureka Flour Packers. , Dronze Medd and vIpOM2| pressing Machines; simple, effective wack W 
Hoe and gana Also Black Diamonds, or Carbonates— can 

- CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. \ r erude—farnished, sét orsharpened, suitable thirty 
We auarantee all these Machines ‘and give) Send for Descriptive Circulars, Address: tort kings ot Mill Stone Dreteers “oF “other mechanical por] y | 
time for Trial. A meat 1) '\ FHOMPSON TRON WORKS, JOHN DICKINSON, tach g 

Gectional View of Victor Brush Scourer, . ’ “S.10wbRt Union City, Pa. 1 8lwi8 64 Nassan St,, New York, 








